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. another load of Bulk Flour from International! 


Yes, our trucks are continually on the move, deliv- 
ering famous “Bakery Proved” Flours in bulk to 
progressive, cost-conscious bakers throughout the 
nation. International’s Bulk Flour service can save 
you money, too. Elimination of sack costs, reduc- 
tion of flour handling costs and reduction of sani- 
tation control, cleaning and warehousing expense 
are just a few of the economies you will realize. 


Naturally, you get the same high quality “Bakery 
Proved” Flours in bulk that you’ve been getting 
in bags .. . the same dependable performance . . . 
the same unvarying uniformity. Ask your 
International representative for more complete 
information today! 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


ars International 


M 


“Bakery Proved’ ® 


MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





| » 7 
FLOUR IS 
» 


Today as always there is extra baking value in the 
flour that bears the trustworthy name of POLAR 
BEAR. The kind of inspiration that keeps POLAR 
BEAR quality on top is deeply founded in the sixty 


year history and tradition of this company. 


ERA MILLING COMPANY 


‘ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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PROVED PRODUCTS FOR PRODUCTION 
PROFITS...THE BROLITE WAY 


Valuable Dry Ingredients for your Bread 


Brosoft — A tenderizing agent with high powers 
of emulsification and dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Glycerides, Lecithin. 


Vita Plus White Culture — Conditions Doughs. 
Extends Tolerance. Stabilizes Fermentation. 


Super Short 


All Brolite representatives are practical and trained bakers 


. _ " J | i 
THE |L) | () [ [ [ K, COMPANY, INC. 
F | - [ \ Zt A ra ar P General Offices: 2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Brolite Company, Inc Brolite Company, Inc Brolite Company, Inc Brolite Company, Inc Brolite Company, Inc 
1016 Monroe Drive, N.E. 2921 South Haskell Avenue 225 Park Avenue South 621 Minna Street 518 First Avenue, North 
Atlanta 6, Georgia Dallas 23, Texas New York 3, N. Y. San Francisco 1, Calif Seattle 9, Washington 
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“If it doesn’t work, 
bring it back” 


You asked for a duplicate. But because it wasn’t 
exactly a duplicate, there you are standing in the 
rain, fighting the lock. When you ask Atkinson 
for flour “same as last time” that’s exactly what 
you get. Tailored perfectly to yourown production. 
Given a final, before-shipping test and therefore 
guaranteed uniform. Better switch to Atkinson. 


Everybody talks uniformity... Atkinson delivers it! 








Don't take less than you can get from oo \_TKINSON MILLING CO. 


: irs its = 
MINNEAPOLIS (BIN } FRIN 
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Some Wise Advice for Flour Salesmen 


ILLIAM R. HEEGAARD, veteran—36 years in 
the milling business president of Russell 
Miller-King Midas Mills, had some advice for flour sales- 
men when he the annual convention of the 
National Association of Flour Distributors recently. (Story 
on page 34.) Though talking to the distributors, the faults 
he delineated apply to many men engaged in the selling 
flour both from the mill and for the mill. And, perhaps, 
some allied tradesmen, too 
Mr. Heegaard. let it be 
opinions, but 


vice 


addressed 


stressed, was expressing his 


wn personal from a man of such experi- 
ence his comments provide a useful self-examination for 
Il salesmen 

First, he flour talk too this 


connection he cited a recent Business Week magazine sur- 


salesmen much. In 


Says, 


vey of purchasing agents which found that many salesmen 


throughout all industry have this fault. Flour salesmen, 
it appears, waste time in chitchat with large and small 
bakers alike. Many rely too heavily on personal acquain- 
tance. Others try to bypass purchasing people to get at 
production men. About 
can “buy you” with lunch or entertainment. Many present 
know their 


they are 


one out ot every seven thinks he 


some do not own 


lack 


an ineffective message 
Sull 
order takers 


But the greatest fault of all is 


products. others enthusiasm merely 


that so many do not 
booked 


customers problems and needs 


I hey do not 
The 


are to use the product prop- 


follow through when the order is 


try to find out the 
bakers 
erly and successfully and the mills are equipped to give 


that service if only the salesmen will “follow-through.” 


need service if they 


Wise advice, indeed 


Orville L. Freeman Casts a Slur on the Bakers 


RVILLI FREEMAN, 

recently cast a slur on the baking industry and the 
impression he left hard to Either with 
malice aforethought or from a lack of knowledge, he in- 
ferentially America of gypping the 
farmers out of their fair share of the price paid by the 
consumer for a loaf of bread. Nothing could be more 
There are plenty of officials in the US. Depart- 
Agriculture who could, if they would, set him 


secretary of agriculture, 


will be correct 


accused the bakers of 


absurd 

ment of 

straight 
Perhaps. 


does not wish to 


Freeman as 


regrettably. Mr. Freeman 
be set straight. Those people who knew Mr 


governor of Minnesota he was defeated at the last elec- 
are aware that once he gets an idea into his head, 


shaken Pigheaded some 


tion 
right or wrong. he will not be 
people call it 

To attack the baker has been politically popular since 
the Middle Ages and the peasants of those days would as 
soon hang a baker as a politician. 

Speaking at the dedication of the new milling school 
facilities at Kansas State University last month, Mr. Free- 
7-49 the price of a loaf of bread has 
that loaf of bread 
which the farmer receives has declined an absolute 15‘ 
In 1947-49 the baker paid the farmer 2.7¢ for the wheat 
bread he sold for 13.5¢. Today the 

5 


the same farmer 2.3¢ for the wheat in 


man said: “Since 194 
increased 72% . However, the share of 


in a loat of same 


baker would pay 
a loaf of bread he sells for 20.3¢.” 

No one denies that the farmer is entitled to an appro- 
priate reward for his enterprise and initiative in raising 
the nation’s Apparently, Mr. Freeman took um- 
brage at testimony presented by the American Bakers 
Assn. before the House Agriculture Committee on May 4 


tood 


in connection with the proposal for a two-price wheat 
program. ABA pointed out that a program aimed at in- 
creasing the price of domestic wheat 60¢ bu. would in- 
crease the price to the consumer by 2¢ a loaf. And ABA 
characterized that as a “tax on bread.” 

Mr. Freeman told his K-State audience: “Had the 
farmer shared proportionately in the increase in the price 
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of bread, he would perhaps feel the baker was correct 


But when he has not shared and has actually 
the loaf. the words of the baker 
prevent the farmer 


been given 


a smaller slice of sound 
more like an effort to 
any influence over his own affairs.” 

With his 3,500 auditors in the K-State field house, and 
with his even larger radio and T\ 
impression that the baker is a profiteer 
the farmer and that the baking industry can 
increase in the price of wheat out of 
The slur, publicly delivered, 


Irom gaining 


audience, Nhe leit tne 
robbing 
afford to 
their 


who 1s 


absorb an 


“exorbitant” Was a 


profits 
calculated one. 

Mr. Freeman, at a subsequent press conference, tried 
to skate away from this inference, declaring he had no 
intention of accusing the bakers of profiteering. But 
whether he did it maliciously, from ignorance or with an 
eye to political expediency, at which he is an adept, he 
certainly left his hearers with that impression 

4 comparison of the figures for the periods cited by 
Mr. Freeman, both for bread bakers and for biscuit and 
cracker manufacturers, published on the next page, 
cates all too clearly that the baker has not been the reaper 
His profit ratio per dollar of sales has 


indi- 


of excessive profits 
plummetted 

In all fairness, and even politicians have a plain duty 
to be fair, Mr. Freeman should have pointed to the sky 
rocketing production distribution costs the bakers 
have to meet. Certainly, that well known to 
the responsible officials on the USDA staff and even if 
the Secretary is ignorant of the situation, they had a duty 
to bring it to his attention. On the supposition that they 
did, Mr. Freeman must be accused of playing politics with 


and 
Situation 1s 


the people’s bread 

ABA, through its chairman John C. Koetting, Rainbo 
Baking Co., Houston, Texas, attempted to put the Secre 
tary straight though his comments would not achieve one 


percentage point of the publicity accorded the Freeman 


allegations. 
Mr. Koetting stated: “There is one misconception we 
like to lay Many irresponsible 


would to rest for good 


7 





Statements have been made that the baking industry could 
absorb sharply higher wheat prices without raising bread 
prices. The fallacious point is made that in the past 10 
years wheat prices have declined while bread has gone 
up. What those who cite such factors fail to take into 
account is that the decline in our wheat flour costs helped 
to prevent an even sharper advance in bread. In the 
period that wheat declined, our labor, packaging and other 
costs have literally skyrocketed. As a result, our return on 
sales actually has declined in this same period. Any higher 
wheat flour costs in the future must be reflected in bread 
prices to the consumer.” 


The figures we quote in the tables on this 


page prove that if Mr. Freeman wants the farmer to have 


a bigger slice of the loaf, he must be prepared to see 


bread prices advance. He must, in short, face the economic 
facts of business life upon which the U.S. economy is 
founded. 

he millers and bakers greeted him warmly as a states 
man at Manhattan, anxious to see him succeed where 
others have failed. They went away somewhat cool 
towards a man who showed himself to be nothing mor: 


nor less than an opportunist politician. « 





BAKERY SALES AND EARNINGS (in Thousands of Dollars, 000's Omitted) 


NET INCOME 


FIRM 1947-49 Ave. 


BREAD 


American 3,386 
4,188 
Continental 6,389 


General 3,534 
2,104 140,456 


Campbell-Taggart 


Interstate 


Ward 3,126 


Subtotal 
BISCUIT 
National 
Sunshine 
Sales % 
Subtotal 4.96 


Sales 


° 


22,727 4.2 
22,630 
6,476 

United 5,164 


34,270 7.2 


NET SALES 
1960 1947-49 Ave. 


70,351 
81,057 
155,274 
106,666 
43,876 
82,303 


162,240 
197,577 
410,640 
171,880 


122,200 


° 


Sales % 
539,527 


1,204,993 
295,693 
98,006 
84,295 


451,800 
192,593 
130,518 
Sales % 
774,911 477,994 


° 


Sales % 


GRAND TOT. 3.13 56,997 5.6 1,979,904 1,017,521 


EARNINGS First Quarter, 1961 First Quarter, 1960 


American 
Continental 
General 
Interstate 
Ward 

National Biscuit 
United Biscuit 
Sunshine Biscuit 


SALES 


Continental 
Interstate 
National Biscuit 


1,273,000 
1,343,000 
363,413(d) 
868,000 
51,735(d) 
6,060,000 
230,557 
1,627,000 


10,987,000* 


102,103,000 
42,697,000 
114,507,000 


United Biscuit 29,519,000 


288,826,000 


1,340,000 
1,450,000 
177,402 
960,000 
137,751 
6,760,000 
578,298 
1,858,000 


13,260,000* 
*Nearest Thousand 
96,516,000 
40,732,000 
111,734,000 
34,625,000 


283,607,000 
(d deficit (net loss) 





FABLE at top shows net income and sales totals for 
bread bakers and biscuit manufacturers whose stock 
is publicly traded and whose reports are made public. 
The figures for 1960 are shown for comparison with 
the average of the years 1947-49, the same com- 
parison used by Orville L. Freeman, secretary of 
agriculture. Also shown are figures of earnings and 
sales in the first quarter of 1961 compared with the 
same quarter in 1960. The same declining trend in 
earnings is apparent. Actually, the gross figures on 
profits for 1960 can hardly be compared with 1947-49 


because mergers have enlarged some of these firms 
since that time, making the dollar comparison unfair. 
However, even on a straight dollar basis, bread bakers 
earn very little more now than they did in 1947-49. 
Based on a relationship with sales totals, which re- 
flect the increase in volume of production as well as 
the mergers with some other firms, the net return on 
sales has dropped drastically from 4.2% of sales in 
1947-49 to 1.95% in 1961. And in the first quarter 
of 1961, for those bakers reporting, net profits showed 
a further 24% decline from 1960. 
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INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events 


Continental Grain 
Executive Retires 

One of the grain industry’s most 
well known figures, Willem C. Schil- 
thuis, executive vice president of Con- 
tinental Grain Co., 
has retired. He 
will, however, con- 
tinue aS a com- 
pany director, 
serving also in an 
advisory capacity, 
reports Michel Fri- 
bourg, Conti nen- 
tal’s president. Mr. 
Schilthuis joined 
the firm in 1923, 
advanced to vice 
president in 1928 and to executive 
vice president and director in 1943. 
He was president of the New York 
Produce Exchange from 1948 to 
1951. Mr. Fribourg was host at a 
dinner in Mr. Schilthuis’ honor, at 
which time a number of Mr. Schil- 
thuis’ close associates were in attend- 


W. C. Schilthuis 


ance. As an expression of esteem, Mr 


Fribourg presented Mr. Schilthuis 


with a silver plaque 


Bartlett Appoints 
Elevator Manager 

Robert O. McNamara, formerly 
assistant manager of the Checker- 
board Grain Co. at Kansas City, has 
been appointed 
manager of the 2.5 
million bushel 
vator purchased 
by Bartlett & Co. 
from the Chicago 
& North Western 
Railroad at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Lowa. 
He will remain 
temporarily in 
Kansas City. The 
Council Bluffs ele- 
vator currently is under lease to the 
Updike Grain Corp., Omaha, a sub- 
sidiary of Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. Bartlett will take over the 
facility Aug. 1. Originally from 
Springfield, Ill, Mr. McNamara 
joined the grain merchandising staff 
of the Pillsbury Co. at Springfield 
following graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He subsequently 
opened the St. Louis merchandising 


ele- 


Rk. O. McNamara 
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In 1959 he joined 
and moved to 


office for Pillsbury 
Checkerboard Grain 
Kansas City. 

oe 


Kansas Increases 
Storage Facilities 

Commercial facilities for storing 
grain in Kansas increased nearly 40 
million bushels during past year, ac- 
cording to Kansas Crop Reporting 
Service. Storage capacity of terminals, 
elevators, warehouses and miscellane- 
ous facilities in the state totaled over 
780 million bushels on May 15, in- 
over year ago. These 
facilities had 541 million bushels of 
grain on hand, leaving 239 million 
bushels storage available for new crop 
Although expansion during 
year was less than for previous 
two years, total available 
May 15 was well above the 203 mil- 
lion a year earlier. Commodity Credit 
included in fore- 
million 
bushels of 


. ¢ 
crease of 3% 


grains 
past 
space on 


bin sites, not 
with capacity of 45 
bushels, had 24 million 
at mid-May 


Corp 


going, 


grain 


Contracts Awarded 
For Pneumatic Units 


Contracts have been awarded to 
the Buhler Corp., Minneapolis, f o1 
converting two mills of Statesville 
(N.C.) Flour Mills Co. to pneumatic 
units. J. Wesley Jones, general man- 
ager and secretary-treasurer of States- 
ville, reports Buhler will design and 
furnish all equipment for pneumatic 
conveying systems in the “O” and “N” 
mills, operating at capacities of ap- 
proximately 1,600 and 1,300 cwt., re- 
spectively, basis 24 hours of opera- 
tion. Contract also includes pre-fab- 
ricated metal spoutings for mills and 
cleaning houses, dust control systems, 
several individual pressure lifts for 
conveying wheat in the cleaning house 
and handling of finished products, 
plus four sifters. Installation will be- 
gin within the next few weeks 


General Mills to Pay 
Preferred Dividend 

Eighty-seventh consecutive quarter- 
ly dividend on 5% preferred stock of 
General Mills, Inc., has been de- 
clared by board of directors. Divi- 


25 a share, is payable July 
June 9 


dend, $1 


to stockholders of record 


Burrus Inaugurates 
‘Singing Commercials’ 

Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Dallas 
Texas, has put series of singing radio 
work advertising its 
Using the Light 
Along Singers, the 


commercials to 
family flour line 
Crust Flour Sing 
company’s “Sing Along” 
are being heard by radio 
from Texas to Florida 

from regular “Sing Along 


commercials 

listeners 
Deviating 
version of 


CANADA SEEKS GRAIN 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Canada hopes to have its own 
grain handling equipment in three 
weeks to replace machinery de- 
nied by U.S. for unloading wheat- 
carrying tankers at mainland 
Chinese ports, according to 
Prime Minister John Diefenba- 
ker. He told House of Commons 
intensive shopping campaign in- 
dicates an Ontario firm can do 
the job and that there will be no 
interruption of East Coast ship- 
ments of grain to China. Prime 
Minister said that Canada must 
recognize right of U.S. to enforce 
legislative provisions for com- 
panies inside U.S. (Reportedly, 
U.S. treasury department official- 
ly has blocked shipments of grain 
moving equipment by Dunbar- 
Kapple Co., Batavia, Il.) Mr. 
Diefenbaker also said reports of 
whole incident have been blown 
out of proportion. Canadian 
machines expected to have daily 
capacity of 300 tons, half that of 
the U.S. model. Talks have been 
underway with Canadian Ship- 
ping Federation to work out new 
time tables, and officials are shop- 
ping around Britain and Europe 
for models which could be flown 
to locations where needed. It is 
understood that international 
protests have been made to the 
U.S. government in Washington 
for its action in blocking sale of 
the required equipment to Euro- 
pean-registered ships for move- 
ment of grain to China. 





old standard words, singers stray from 
words being given by caller, end up 
singing about Light Crust flour. 


Bemis to Construct 
California Plant 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
plans to construct new manufacturing 
plant in California to expand produc- 
tion of its subsidiary, Rose Ribbon 
Carbon Manufacturing Co. of Harri- 
son, N.J. New plant, exact location 
not yet announced, will be 30,000 sq. 
ft.. making broad line of duplicating 
and copying materials. 


Baking Firm Obtains 
Funds for Expansion 

Marine Capital Corp., Milwaukee, 
has invested $227,000 in common 
stock and debentures in Brownberry 
Ovens, Inc., Oconomowoc, Wis., bak- 
ing firm. Purpose of the investment is 
to allow Brownberry, headed by 
Mrs. Catherine Clark, to undertake 
immediate expansion. program. 
Brownberry now distributes in 40 
states, has plants in Oconomowoc, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. In- 
vestment makes permanent a financ- 
ing program heretofore on temporary 
basis, and allows Brownberry to ex- 


announces 


pan’ sales efforts. 
€ 


Montana Flour Mills 
Declares Dividend 
Dividend of 25¢ a share on com- 
mon stock, payable June 10 to stock- 
June 1, has been 


holders of record 


declared by Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Dividend was announced by board of 
directors at regular quarterly meet- 
ing. Following meeting, directors were 
host at a luncheon in Bozeman for 
city officials, representatives of the 
area’s industry and members of the 
Montana State College agricultural 
staff. 
6 


Kroger Reports 
Decrease in Sales 

Sales of Kroger Co. for fifth four- 
week period ended May 20, 1961, 
totaled $139,563,474, decrease of $7.- 
524,116 from $ 147,087,590 
for corresponding four-week period 
year ago. Cumulative sales for first 
five periods of 1961 totaled $693,- 
926,549, decline of $24,354,861 from 
sales of $718,281,410 for same five 
periods in 1960. Average number of 
Kroger stores in operation during the 
period was 1,369, compared with 
1,378 during 1960 fifth period 


sales of 


Seaboard Allied 

Acquires Grain Properties 
Simpson, Laybourn, 
Kansas, grain 
grain 


Partners of 
Miller & Stark, Salina, 
firm, have sold 
properties in Kansas and Nebraska to 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., Bos- 
ton. Grain firm will continue to oper- 
ate and manage these properties as 
the Nebraska-Kansas-Colorado Grain 
Co. division of Seaboard Allied Grain 
Corp. No changes in personnel con- 
templated. Simpson, Laybourn, Mill- 
er & Stark will continue actively in 
grain business, 


several storage 


the wholesale storage 


“Gus Meyer, who sold out the bakery over to 
Ridgeville an’ went to Florida, is back here visit- 
in’,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 

' Roller Mills, “an’ the other day he 

’ got tellin’ me the fun he used to have 

with me an’ Lit Cummins up to 

Four Mile Crick. He said he e’d al- 

ways tell when me and Lit was 

speakin’ to each other on account 

a of the price he had to pay for 

flour. An’ then, when one or 

the other of us got mad, down 


‘ 


5) she’d come two bits a sack mebby. 


Sometimes, he said he’d think up 

lies about one of us an’ tell ’em to the 

other, an’ he calc’lated he'd save right 

around four bits a sack for every right good 

lie he c’d fool us with. When he got through 

talkin’ I said I reckoned I was dang glad he’d got run 
out of Ridgeville an’ headed for Florida.” 


as in the past. The firm and 
operates other grain storage facilities 
in the three besides those in- 
volved in the sale. Acquisition by 
Seaboard Allied more than doubles 
grain storage capacity of that firm, 
to total of 31 million bushels. Sea- 
board officials state that purchase 
marks another important step in cur- 
rent expansion program. Company 
also is engaged actively in flour mill! 
modernization and improvement pro- 
gram highlighted by addition of 4.000 
cwt. of daily milling capacity to its 
Topeka, Kansas, flour milling facili- 
ties. Addition to be completely pneu- 
matic. 


OWNS 


States 


Interstate Bakeries 
Declares Dividend 

Board of Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., has declared regular quar- 
terly dividend of 40¢ a share on com- 
mon stock, payable July | to stock- 
holders of record June 12. Board also 
announced regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.20 a share on preferred stock. 
payable July | to stockholders of rec- 
ord June 12. 


directors, 


Regular Dividend 
For Ward Baking 

Directors of Ward Baking Co. have 
declared regular quarterly dividend of 
148% ($1.37 a share) on outstand- 
ing 5'2% cumulative preferred stock. 
Dividend is payable July | to holders 
of record at close of June 
15. No action taken with respect to 
common stock dividend 


business 


Austin-Heaton 
Stock Purchased 

Purchase of all capital stock of 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N.C., by 
Harris Milling Co. of Owosso, Mich., 
announced by Edward O. Harris, 
board chairman of Michigan firm, 
and M. A. Briggs, president of Aus- 
tin-Heaton. Name Austin-Heaton will 
be retained and company will oper- 
ate as independent unit, without 
change in personnel. In addition to 
Mr. Briggs as president, officers of 
Austin-Heaton are E. C. Rexrode, 
vice president for sales; W. W. Speed, 
secretary-treasurer. Robert V. Harris 
is president of Harris Milling, which 
firm has rated capacity of 2,000 cwt., 
basis 24 hours of operation. Harris 
makes buckwheat flour, also. Austin- 
Heaton has capacity of 1,100 cwt. 
daily, has family flour business, 
makes pancake mixes and supplies 
pie and cookie flours to bakery trade. 
Immediate plans at Durham include 
construction of additional grain stor- 
age facilities. « 
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bE. W. Rawlings Delbert Wright 


L. F. Polk, Jr. E.. O. Boyer 


General Mills’ Realigns Top 
Echelon; Brings E. W. Rawlings 
To Head of Operations, Finance 


Changes and realignment of duties 
in the top echelon of General Mills, 
Inc., brings Gen. E. W. Rawlings to 
the position of executive presi- 
dent, operations and _ finance. He 
formerly served as _ executive 
president in charge of consumer 
mechanical and chemical ac- 
tivities and finance 

The executive president of 
operations and finance will now be 
responsible to Charles H. Bell, GMI’s 
president, for operations covering the 
flour, feed and grocery products di- 
group, chemical 
and specialty products divisions, the 
company’s Sperry (West Coast) Opera- 
tions, General Mills, Ltd., England, 
and a newly formed refrigerated foods 
division 

In other changes, Delbert F 
Wright, vice president in charge of 


vice 


vice 


foods, 


vice 


visions, electronics 


employee relations and company 
comptroller, becomes president 
of administration and employee rela- 
tions. With his new assignment Mr. 
Wright will be responsible to the 
president for GMI's employee rela- 
tions and for the departments of pur 
chasing, traffic, the treasurer and 
commercial development. 

President Bell described the changes 
in organization as part of the com 
pany’s continuing efforts to keep all 
phases of its operations abreast of 
current operating and 
tunities, plus taking full advantage of 
the abilities and experiences of its 
management team. 

Louis F. Polk, Jr., 
Wright as comptroller. He 
GMI last November as special staff 
assistant to Mr. Wright. Previously 
he served as vice president of opera- 


vice 


needs oppor- 


succeeds Mr 
joined 


GMI Sets Up Refrigerated Division 


A REFRIGERATED FOODS 


division has been established by 


Mills, Inc. It will be 
Separate 
from the 
grocery prod- 
ucts division, 
where refrig- 
foods 


General 


erated 
p r e viously 
were han- 
dled, to af- 
ford special- 
ized manage- 
ment and op- 
erations tai- 
lored to the refrigerated and re- 
lated markets. B. M. Hagen, 
company vice president, will be 
general manager of the division, 
reporting to Gen. E. W. Raw- 


B. M. Hagen 


June 12, 1961 


lings, executive vice president 
GMI came into refrigerated 
foods in 1956 with acquisition 
of Ready-To-Bake Foods, Inc 
Mr. Hagen, for many years vice 
president and general 
manager, has named D. C. 
Maughan, formerly distribution 
manager for grocery products, 
as assistant general manager fot 
the new division. T. P. 
an, presently 


division 


Gilsen- 
comp- 
troller for grocery products, will 
be comptroller for refrigerated 
foods. Plant sales managers at 
refrigerated foods division facil- 
ities are: T. E. Davis, Charlotte, 
N.C.; J. Morris Dial, Garland, 
Texas; Norman Glineburg, Jr., 
St. Louis, and J. F. Beuttler, 


Los Angeles. « 


assistant 


i i 
GMI APPOINTS 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT 


R. L. Schall, former grain buyer 
for General Mills, Inc., at Buffalo and 
Duluth, has been named special assis- 
tant to Gen. E. W 
R aw lings, execu- 
tive vice president 
of operations and 
finance. Mr. Schall 
has transferred 
from the Minne- 
Grain Ex- 
change to the com- 
pany s headg ua r- 
ters in the Minne- 
apolis suburb of 
Golden Valley. 

Originally from 
Schall was graduated from Macalester 
College, St. Paul, with a degree in 
business administration. After service 
with the U.S. Army he returned to 
Minneapolis and joined the company’s 
grain department early in 1952. He 
was named grain buyer for the firm’s 
Buffalo and Duluth operations in Sep- 
tember of 1958 


OD ae” 


apolis 


R. L. Schall 


Minneapolis, Mr 


tions for Sheffield Corp., a subsidiary 
of Bendix Corp., Dayton, Ohio. Mr 
Polk holds a B.S. degree in engineer- 
ing from Yale University and an 
M.A. degree in business administra- 
tion from the Harvard Business 
School. 


Assignments Unchanged 

Organizational changes, which be- 
came effective June 1, leave un- 
changed the assignments of E. K. 
Thode, vice president, secretary and 
general counsel, and Dr. Frank C. 
Hildebrand, vice president and head 
of GMI’s products control operations. 
Both men continue to report to Mr 

Engineering and the public rela- 
tions departments will continue to be 
responsible directly to Gerald S. Ken- 
nedy, chairman of the board 

Veteran GMI officer E. O. Boyer, 
executive vice president in charge of 
basic commodity activities since 1958 

who will retire Sept. 30 after more 
than 50 years of company service- 
has been assigned to special projects. 
He will work directly with the com- 
pany president. 

Mr. Bell, in announcing organiza- 
tional changes, paid particular trib- 
ute to Mr. Boyer for his many con- 
tributions to General Mills. “Mr. 
Boyer has for half a century played 
a key role in building General Mills’ 
Sperry Operations in the western U:S., 
and has left his indelible stamp on 
the entire company,” said Mr. Bell. « 





COVER STORY: 


Top 10 ‘Gourmet Creations’ Chosen for 196] 
National Contest-Grand Champion, 
Runners-Up to Be Named 
in New York July 27 


Here Are Top 10 Sandwich Makers 


The Clam Dig 
Miss Barbara Holes, director, 
food service standards, Slater Food 
Service Management, Philadelphia. 


Polynesian Luau 


Harry S. Langerman, owner of 
Langerman's Luau, Narberth, Pa. 


Mardi Gras 
Mrs. Thelma LaCrosby, food 
service assistant, Mount Zion Hos- 
pita! and Medical Center, San 
Francisco. 


Gourmet Sandwich 


Mrs. Ruth Tutwiler, supervisor, 
Commissary, Inc., Chicago. (Mrs. 
Tutwiler now is with Fred Harvey 
Cafeteria, Chicago.) 


Turkey Festival 


Mrs. Jean P. Bundy, dietitian, 
Wood River Township Hospital, 
Wood River, Ill. 


Ragout Hoagie 


Beefsteak, green pepper, onion, fresh 


Beef Dauvergne 


Miss Winifred M. Ayers, assist- 
ant director of food service, Pres- 
byterian-St. Luke's Hospital, Chi- 
cago. 


Peking Pig 
Paul E. Hoberg, assistant to di- 
rector of food manufacturing, Wal- 
green Co., Chicago. 


Ragout Hoagie 
Edward J. Niemenski, chef and 
manager, Pomeroy's Pocono Room, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Glazed Gobbler 


Mrs. Helen Millward, owner, 
Spudnut Shop, Fallon, Nev. 


Gypsy Sandwich 
Edward G. Detjen, chef-steward, 
Forrest Inn, Morrison, Ill. (Mr. 
Detjen now is with the Chicago 

Golf Club, Wheaton, Ill.) « 


mushrooms, sherry wine on a bun 


ILLERS and bakers can roll 
M their big merchandising guns into 
position ready for firing—the power- 
ful “August is National Sandwich 
Month” promotion is rapidly coming 
into their sights. 

To start the bread-eating campaign. 
the 10 best sandwiches of 1961 have 
been chosen and from them will come 
the top three, to be selected July 27, 
including the Grand Champion Sand- 
wich and a wealth of prizes for its 
winner. 

As in past years, it’s all constructed 
on the fabulous U.S. craving for 
“something between bread” or “with- 
in a bun,” which results in consump- 
tion of something like 100 million 
sandwiches on an average day. 

This year’s “10 best” sandwiches 
bear some exotic names and reflect 
the foreign influence on American 
eating habits. They bear such titles 
as “Peking Pig,” “Polynesian Luau” 
and “Beef Dauvergne.” 

Of high importance, the 6th na- 
tional contest, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Restaurant Assn. and the Wheat 
Flour Institute, has placed in the 


Peking Pig 


Fresh Tenderloin, roasted in sauce 


sliced, on bun halves 
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‘ft 1 AV] KELLY Viti | “a ft) If a baker were milling his own 
as oon ah VEE Ge be EE VU. flour, he would want to do it the 
“ z TT 5 _, way KELLY’S flours are made. 
KELLY EEL ‘ AR That is the quality way—the 

sds finest wheats, expert modern 

KELLY AALS 1 1h technique and a lifetime of devo- 

iil UU, tion to the principles and stand- 

, ards of old-time milling crafts- 

KELLY manship. 
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THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Glazed Gobbler 


Turkey Sandwich glazed with 


cranherry gelatin 
hands of millers and _ bakers alike 
some high-powered ammunition for 
selling bread products for the annual 
Sandwich Month promotion. 

The 10 winners were announced in 
special ceremonies at the National 
Restaurant Food Show and Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. Now, even while 
judges are deliberating in secret for 
selection of the top three sandwiches, 
a handy pamphlet with complete 
recipes for the top 10 has been print- 
ed and is being distributed. 

Identity of the first place Grand 
Champion and second and third 
place prize winners will be announced 
when the “Sandwich King” (or Queen) 
is crowned at a coronation party in 
New York July 27, 

For the Grand Champion sandwich 
maker, there will be a free trip to 
the New York coronation party, $500 
in cash and an expense-paid, two- 
week “Gourmet-Tour-for-Two” of 
Europe. The tour will be arranged 


Orange Slices, hard salami, pickled beets, 


el 


dressing 


for the “Sandwich King” or “Sand- 
wich Queen” by the American Ex- 
press Co. and Scandinavian Airlines 
System. 

Second and third prize winners also 
will be flown to the coronation, with 
their expenses paid. They also will 
receive cash awards, respectively, of 
$1,000 and $500. 

Preliminary judging, which deter- 
mined the “20 Best Sandwiches” 
initially, was conducted by the De- 
partment of Hotel and Restaurant 
Management at Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, under direction of 
Peter Dukas. 

Then Mr. Dukas and his assistants 
narrowed the field to 20 sandwiches, 
which were submitted to an interim 
judging panel of six food authorities, 
all members of the NRA’s foods com- 
mittee. This panel, under the direc- 
tion of Col. Vernon Cordell, NRA’s 
director of research, cut the 20 sand- 
wiches to the “10 Best.” 


Ham, 


cheese, onion, anchovies, rye bread 


AY 
A 


iN 


Polynesian Luau 


Sliced Ham, topped with French 


pineapple ring on toast 


Following selection of the top 20 sand- 
wiches by the FSU staff, these judges 
joined for an interim panel session: 
Willard H. Geller, John R. Thompson 
Co.; Miss Julia Hintzman, Stouffer’s 
Restaurants; Miss Beatrice Hughes, 
John R. Harding Co.; Miss Mae 
Johnson, Chicago Bar Assn.; Mrs. 
Marie Quinn, Walgreen Co., and Miss 
Alice Lutkus, Marshall Field & Co. 


Final Judging 

The final slate of judges included: 
Mrs. Ruth Beck Bakalar, editorial 
director of Gourmet Magazine; Miss 
Mercedes Bates, food editor of Mc- 
Call's; Miss Ruth Behnke, food edi- 
tor, Farm Journal; Miss Jessie Alice 
Cline, owner, Parkway “723” Res- 
taurant, Chicago; Miss Marilyn Kay- 
tor, food editor, Look Magazine; Miss 
Clementine Paddleford, food editor, 
This Week magazine, and Rene 
Plachner, banquet manager, the Pal- 
mer House, Chicago. « 


Aa 


Gourmet Sandwich 


green onions, mushrooms, 


sauce, tomato, cheese 
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Flours that reflect 
_ the integrity of 
a fine milling 
organization 


Your Bakery Desewes the Best 





The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA + KANSAS 











Samples by the thousands of Grain quality must meet 3 A battery of cleaning units » Grain is thoroughly washed 
selected grains are analyzed, exacting standards. screens and scours the grain, “® and pre-conditioned for milling. 


Expert supervision of every 
milling operation helps make 
Commander Larabee 





t Seton te to Buy fone 


Step by step, from the field to your bakery bin, 
Commander Larabee sees to it that you get 
top-performing flour of dependable quality and 
prescription milled to your exact specifications. 





5 Flour-purifying stages are S Flour is lab-tested for r 4 


checked by experienced millers, desired specifications. 


Long before Commander buys a single bushel of 
wheat, thousands of field samples are tested in their 
Central Control Laboratory. It’s during this search 
for premium wheats that Commander Larabee buyers 
sift and sort over 22,000 laboratory samples— buying 
only the choice varieties that will meet their milling 
standards. After reaching the Commander mills, the 
wheat cleaning treatment pre-conditions every grain. 


A complex system of units picks, screens, washes, 
and vacuums away every unwanted particle. It’s 
then that the milling process begins. Precision ma- 
chines combine with a skilled team of flour milling 


craftsmen to bring you the finest baking flours avail 


Baking qualities are 8 Traffic team 
analyzed in control lab. 


Flour is delivered mill-fresh 
expedites shipments. @ to bakery bins, 


able . . . flours that are formulated to your most 
exacting requirements. Then, after countless tests in 
the Commander baking ovens, the finished flour prod- 
uct receives the test laboratory stamp of approval. 

Commander Larabee service is an equal match to 
their flour-making excellence. By letter, phone, TWX, 
teletype and personal supervision, Commander’s traf- 
fic team keeps in touch with every shipment as it 
moves to its destination by bag, barge, rail, and truck. 


If you’re looking for top-quality, prescription- 
milled flour, give your Commander Larabee salesman 
a call. You'll find not only the finest flour ... but the 
fastest. friendliest service available anywhere. 


#archer- 
CP aniels- 
Miidiand 


Wy 
COMMANDER [LARABEE 


DIVISION (AB); 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY | ember | 





ECONOMICS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR: 


tween wheat prices and loan rates. 


indicated. When the price received by 


equalled the equivalent loan rate, 


HE level of wheat prices in the markets 
influenced by the level of government supports. 
Because government programs will continue to play 
a major role in the wheat economy, it is a good 
idea to become familiar with the relationship be- 


Wheat Prices and Loan Rates 


By DR. LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 


Agricultural Economist, Kansas State University 


IS 


An analysis of this relationship is pictured in 
the accompanying chart. Each dot represents the 
Kansas farm price and the U.S. loan for the year 
farmers 
adjusted for re- 





g200 
Y 
WHEAT : 
Relationship 
U.S. Farm Loan Rate 


and 
Kansas Farm Price 


between 


‘4 — 


r Ss 


¢ 
desces, 











gional differences, the dot fell on the solid line. 


line. 





If the price was higher than the loan rate, the 
dot was located above the diagonal line; when prices 
were below the loan, the dot was placed below the 


Notice that prices in 1946 and 1947 were well 
above the solid line. In these years price supports 
had littke—if any—effect on market prices 


For example, the loan rate for the 1950 crop 
was $1.99 bu. and the average Kansas farm price 
was $2.02. Find $1.99 on the bottom scale, which 
is the loan rate, and read up until even with $2.02 
on the left hand scale, which is the farm price. For 
this year the dot fell almost on the solid line 


Notice that since 1959 all of the dots have been 
below the line. This indicates prices have been below 
the loan rate, on the average, since then. Also notice 
that none of the dots are far below the diagonal 
line. This suggests that a floor for wheat prices has 
been fairly solid. 

The usefulness of the relationship shown in the 
chart lies in its ability to aid in gauging the most 
likely average price that will prevail during the 
season. Just find the support rate on the bottom 
scale, read up to the heavy diagonal line, and then 
read across to the left scale and you have a rough 
basis for estimating average prices. 

Of course, these relationships are based on his- 
tory, and history doesn’t always repeat. Also, there 
is room for prices to move up and down within 
ranges of premiums and discounts for quality. When 
these relationships and the loan rate are known, one 
has a better idea of the range where prices will move. 

It is wise to keep up to date on government 
programs. Although the floor price is set for the 
1961 crop, there is bound to be a lot of discussion 
about wheat legislation. Many ideas will be pro- 
posed and discussed. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to predict at this time what the outcome will be. 
Participation in the emergency feed grain program 
will no doubt be an important factor. 








PE NET 


Export Outlook May Bring Reopening of Vancouver Mill 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and the 


According to trade reports, the mill 
formerly operated by Delta Flour 
Mills, Ltd., at Vancouver, B.C., will 


Saskatchewan Wheat 
are expected to share a portion of been told not to tender for any of 


trade circles that Canadian subsidi- 


Pool flour mill, aries of U.S. milling companies have 


the Canadian flour trade to mainland 


be put into production again in antici- 
pation of increased flour trade with 
mainland China. Reports are that the 
mill’s operating group is interested in 
sharing in the immediate quantity of 
flour on which there are now tenders. 

Three of the largest Canadian mill- 
ing firms have tenders out for an esti- 
mated 30,000 tons of flour for which 
China is in the market. That country 
already has taken some flour from 
European suppliers. The three Cana- 
dian firms, Maple Leaf Mills, Ltd., 


18 


the over-all total with Ellison Milling 
and Elevator Co., Ltd., Lethbridge, 
Alta., and Master Bakers Milling Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, through the Cana- 
dian Flour Export Committee 

The former Delta Flour Mills Co., 
which ceased operations at least five 
years ago, is not recognized by 
CFEC, and there is no indication that 
the group proposing to put the plant 
back into operation has made appli- 
cation for membership in the com- 
mittee. It is understood in Canadian 


China. 

Trade view regarding proposed op- 
eration of the Delta mill is that the 
sponsors must be anticipating a con- 
tinued business over a period of years 
because there is not enough at stake 
in the present initial indicated pur- 
chase by China to warrant re-opening 
of this Vancouver mill. The plant has 
a rated capacity of about 4,000 sacks 
daily, but its actual operating capacity 
is about 3,200 sacks. 
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01 Bh 4 ROY 8 D8 St 
WILL TELL 
YOU THE 
DIFFERENCE! 


Sure, all flour looks alike. But baking results dramatically demonstrate the difference between 


ordinary flour and premium flour milled by Morten Milling Company. Aside from the precision 


milling methods used, Morten’s real ace-in-the-hole is access to vast selections of wheat from 


their own far-flung storage elevators. Only preferred wheat is used by Morten— your customers 


will confirm this pleasant difference by loyally repeating purchases of your bakery products. 


Orinkwater 
‘ 
Short Patent Reg Sem:-short 


DRIMN ROWASTI FE FA. / MORTEN MILLING CO..DALLA 
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Flavor Research and Food Acceptance 
Sponsored by Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


This book ranks as the leading authority on one of the basic 
factors of food product success—fiavor. It covers advances 
of recent years in sensory testing, consumer evaluation, 
psychology, physiology and chemistry. It is based on a series 
of four symposia sponsored by the flavor laboratory of 
— D. Little, Inc., and contains findings of 40 acknow!l- 
edged leaders in the various aspects 

of flavor research : ; $1 0.00 


Radiation Technology in Food, Agriculture & 


Biology 
By Norman W. Desrosier, Ph.D. 
and Henry M. Rosenstock, Ph.D. 


Two research leaders collaborate in presenting the basic 
principles of ionizing radiations and their present and proba- 
ble future applications in food processing and preservation 


rod bislogival tesesrch $12.50 ($13.50 Foreign) 
Insect Pests of Stored Grain and Grain Products 
By Richard T. Cotton 


From his long experience with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
author deals with facts, tests, research and practical 

experience in modern methods of insect control $4.00 


Executive Thinking & Action 
By Fred DeArmond 


Pointers in the business areas of leadership, organization 
conservation of time and energy, methods of Map: semg pro- 
cedures for getting along with employers, employees and 
fellow executives; the art of self command 

use, timing of words and action $6.06 


Handbook of Food and Agriculture 
Edited by Frank C. Blanck 


A one-volume handbook for chemists, engineers, research 
workers and students. It covers the newest applications of 
science to the fields of food and agriculture. Each chapter 
covers in concise form the most important, up-to-date infor- 
mation available on soils, plant growth, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, nutrition, storage of raw products, food processing 
preservation, spoilage, packaging, quality control, waste dis- 
posal and related topics. Mr. Blanck is a con- 

sultant to the U.S. Department of Agriculture $1 5.00 


Business Without Boundary 
By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all 
divisions, to 1954. A dramatic story of one 
of the world's largest businesses $4.75 


The Chemistry & Technology of Cereals as 
Food and Feed 
Edited by Samuel A. Matz, Ph.D. 


The first comprehensive survey of the chemistry and tech- 
nology of the cereal industries ever published, say the pub- 
lishers. Dr. Matz is chief of the Cereal and Grain Products 
Branch, Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. The book has 25 chapters covering cereals 
from wheat through all the other grains, and on manufac- 
ture of breakfast cereals, processed cereals for human nutri- 
tion, effects and detection of insect and rodent infestation of 


Is. Chapt b ° 
Specialists in each field’ $15.00 ($16.00 Foreign) 


. 
Food Chemistry 
By Lillian H. Meyer 
Dr. Meyer's text offers an approach to food chemistry that 
includes the recent contributions of science along with the 
results of centuries of discovery 
by trial and error te $8.10 


New Manual for Bakers 

By Joseph Amendola 
A text for instructing personnel in the arts of producing all 
yeast-made products, cakes, cookies, pies, icings, frostings, 
fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Includes 50 illustra- 
tions of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice 
carving at the Culinary Institute of America, New Haven, 
Conn., since 1950. All formulas have been tested 
for taste, cost and public acceptance. 160 pages $6.00 


Baking Science and Technology 
By E. J. Pyler and Staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 


In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of refer- 
ence for the bakery production man, baking 
chemist, and the cereal chemist $1 5.00 


Basic Science for Bakery Students 
By P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 


Explains the principles of chemistry, physics and biology and 
their relationship to baking. Theory and practice are treated 
with experiments for students. Contains an appendix explain- 


ing use of the instruments and $4 00 
. 


solutions to the problems 


* — ° 
Breadmaking—Its Principles and Practice (3rd 
e,: 
Edition) 
By Edmund B. Bennion 
A volume dealing with bread plant production, fermentation, 
hydrogen concentration, colloidal formation of dough, ma- 
chinery, ovens, bakery construction, air conditioning, bakery 
organization and costs. An Oxford University 
press book treated from the British viewpoint $7.20 


° 
Handbook for Route Sales Executives 
By Fred De Armond 
Covers all phases of route sales work, with special emphasis 
on bakeries. Treats techniques of establishing routes, con- 
trolling salesmen, marketing studies, manuals, sales con- 
tests, recording and transportation 
problems. 276 pages $4.00 


Association of Operative Millers Technical Bulle- 
tins (Vols. | and II) 


Bound volumes of the technical material presented before 
district and national meetings of AOM. Virtually every phase 
of milling technique is covered; indexed for 

selecting particular subjects. Each $7.00 


Service Publications of 
THE Northwestern MILLER 


Handy reference works by one of the baking 
industry's most authoritative and widely-known 
instructors. A valuable set for purchase by flour 
mills, bakery suppliers and equipment firms for 
helpful distribution to their bakery customers 


The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 
By A. J. Vander Voort 


A classic publication for bakers, now in its eighth printing, 
makes an invaluable aid in solving 
$2.00 


production problems 
The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, this one a handy source 
of practical formulas for the production 
of cakes and pastries ... ° $1.50 


The Bakeshop Formula Book—Breads, Rolls 
and Cookies 


A companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book Cakes 
and Pastries.'' Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of 
the subject recommends it to all baking firms $1 .50 
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lt must be good every day 
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Millfeed Prices 


Will They Be Bullish or Bearish 


By BARNEY C. McCOY 


' ITH MANY VARIABLE mar- 
ket factors to be interpreted 
as the new wheat and feed grain year 
approaches, the dilemmas facing the 
trade appear to be in keeping with 
those of previous years. However, 
the number of market factors ahead 
of us for the coming year appear to 
be more difficult to analyze than ever 
before. 

Let us see how millfeed prices fared 
during the past year. A comparison 
of prices of the crop year July, 1959 
through April, 1960 with the current 
crop year shows a price rela- 
tionship. There were normal price 
variations during the period involved, 
but over-all averages for most part 
were close. Finally, during the past 
several months of this year, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis bulk millfeed 
prices have dropped well under the 
same period of 1960. 

Here are some of the figures: Bulk 
midds. in Kansas City, July-August- 
September 1960 averaged $29.25 a 
ton compared with $28.75 for the 
same period of 1959. In October- 
November - December, 1960 Kansas 
City bulk midds. averaged $33.50 a 
ton compared with October-Novem- 
ber-December of 1959 at $33.75. 
January-February-March, 1961 began 
to show a drop at $32.50 a ton com- 
pared to $34.25 a ton during the first 
three months of 1960. 

Last fall, the low level of millfeed 
prices was expected to a great extent. 
That season started with a total feed 
concentrate supply of 273 million 
tons, 5% over the prior year and 21% 
above the 1955-1959 average. By 
October, 1960 figures were available 
to show that the number of grain 
consuming animals would be slightly 
lower during fall and winter. 

As Jan. 1, 1961, approached, we 
began to develop some optimism that 
millfeeed prices might improve dur- 
ing the spring months. There was a 
better feeling on general markets. 
Livestock and poultry feeding ratios 
were favorable, promising a pickup 
in livestock and poultry numbers. 
Prospective prices of dairy products 
were encouraging. 

We started the week of Jan. 6 with 
bulk midds. looking better in both 
Kansas City and Minneapolis. How- 


close 
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ever, despite our optimism, the good 
outlook for wheat millfeed did not 
materialize. Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis millfeed prices during the week 
of Jan. 6, 1961, were the highest of all 
spring, but steadily decreased during 
the January-February-March period 
The price of Minneapolis wheat mid- 
dlings for January-February-March, 
1960 compared with the same period 
of 1961 tells the story very graphi 
cally. (See Table I): 





Table |—Standard Middlings 


Minneapolis 


1961 
$ per ton 


1960 
$ per ton 


41.00 
38.50 
36.50 
34.00 
35.00 
32.50 
32.50 
31.50 
33.00 
36.50 
33.00 
35.00 
33.00 


35.00 
35.00 
37.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
33.50 
34.50 
35.00 
37.50 
39.00 
40.00 
40.00 





Anyone who has followed millfeed 
prices during the last several months 
will recognize how severe our March, 
1961 price break was. Consistently 
during March, 1961 general bulk 


o 


millfeed prices were $4 to $6 a ton 
under the corresponding date of 1960. 
Finally, on March 31, 1961, the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade cash bulk 
middlings close was $27.25 to $28 a 
ton. This reflected $12.75 a ton under 
March 31, 1960. April and May of 
1961 have continued disappointing, 
with markets generally unable to hold 


any advances. 


Nutrition Factor 

When considering the nutrition of 
a feed commodity such as wheat mill- 
feed, there are factors which 
must be kept in mind. First is the 
economic factor of the commodity in 
relation to similar commodities in the 
feed market. Second, it is necessary 
to know the nutritional value of the 
commodity in relation to the specific 


two 


animal. 

Generally, wheat millfeeds are con- 
sidered in the middle protein class 
along with ingredients such as gluten 
feed and distillers grains. The middle 
protein commodities are to be dis- 
tinguished from the high protein 
groups such as soybean oilmeal, cot- 
tonseed meal, and meatscrap 

Any evaluation of a particular 
commodity must include an energy 
relationship. The energy factor of 
wheat middlings is not too favorable. 
A commonly used table of ingredient 
analysis would show wheat middlings 
IDN (total digestible nutrient) for 
cattle at about 77% compared with 
80% for corn or milo. For chickens, 


Everyone in the milling, grain and feed industries 
would like to know where millfeed prices will be 
heading during the new crop year now coming into 
being. It’s the “million-dollar-question,” and no one 
has the answer. Actually, millfeed trends must be 
charted as just one segment of the over-all feed 
grains picture. Authorities in the field, however, can 
see some direction from their knowledge of prices 
and supplies. Mr. McCoy is with the Ralston Purina 
Co. His address was delivered before the miller- 
baker dinner in Manhattan, Kansas, during the 1961 


Kansas Wheat Field Day. 








Millfeed Prices  ontinuea) 


wheat middlings have about half the 
caloric content of corn and milo. 

When we take our knowledge of 
nutrition and put it to work in a 
practical manner in feed formulations, 
our main objective is to balance the 
protein and energy level of the form- 
ula. There would be other minor ad- 
justments to make. 


Nutrition and Price 

When considering wheat millfeed 
in formulas, every user of middlings 
will—or should—keep in mind re- 
placement for this ingredient which 
purpose. In most 
poultry), the 
commodities 


may serve the 
formulations (except 
competitive 
effect on the use of 
One would hardly 
more for a ton of 


prices of 
have a_ great 
wheat middlings 
expect to pay 
midds. than he would for 1,600 Ib. of 
milo and 400 Ib. of soybean meal. 

In most poultry formulas. the milo 
soybean meal mixture would be used 
because of its higher productive en- 
ergy. This be the 
with wheat middlings selling at a sub- 
stantial discount. For further exam- 
ple, an alert user would compare the 
top price of middlings with the cost 
of 1,560 Ib. of milo and 440 Ib. of 
cottonseed meal. Also, the price of a 
ton of middlings could be compared 
with the price of 1,000 Ib. of gluten 
feed and 1,000 lb. of milo. These 
mixtures would generally replace mid- 
formulations, again 


would case even 


dlings in most 
excepting poultry. 

Poultry formulas, with the 
tion of pullet feeds, utilize 
middlings level because the produc- 
tive energy level of the middlings is 
considerably less than milo, corn, and 
even barley and oats. An exception 
which should be mentioned is pullet 
replacement formulas. Here the en- 
ergy requirements are somewhat less 
than for broilers. For pullets a possible 
substitute of one ton of middlings 
and 1.350 Ib. of milo would be 150 
lb. of soybean meal and 3,200 Ib. of 
barley. Another choice in the pullet 
replacement formula would be to use 
2,200 Ib. of gluten feed and 260 Ib 
of milo in the place of 2,000 lb. of 
middlings and 460 Ib. of soybean 
meal. Protein and calorie needs are 
met equally by these alternate replace- 
ments. 

Here is a review of the status of 
wheat millfeed in the various areas of 
feeding: 

Cattle: Wheat millfeed continued 
to have a definite place in cattle form- 
an economic basis. 


excep- 
limited 


ulas_ strictly on 
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Wheat millfeed competes with other 
feed ingredients mostly on a protein 
balance basis. 


Poultry: Energy as well as protein 
balance of poultry rations is of practi- 
cal importance. Because of the rela- 
tively low energy of midds. it has 
only limited use in poultry formulas. 
There will be some millfeed used in 
pullet feeds, but little in laying, fat- 
tening or broiler formulas. 


Hogs: The current trend continues 
away from the use of wheat millfeeds 
in hog rations. The farmer has _ his 
own grain as a source of the high 
energy ingredients. He is looking to 
the commercial feed manufacturer to 
supply him with a “High Protein- 
Mineral-Vitamin - Medicated” supple- 
ment. For these formulas, the high 
protein ingredients such 
meal and meatscrap are 


as soybean 
primarily 
used. 

In summary, it should be pointed 
out that today buyers are more sensi- 
tive to total ingredient markets, and 
feeders more readily accept formula 
changes as good business. 

Many articles on linear program- 
ming these days would indicate that 
the various nutritional qualities of all 
ingredients, along with prices and 
specifications, will be thrown into a 
computer, resulting in closer evalua- 
tion than ever. As this system spreads, 
sales talk and friendship may have a 
hard time competing with price, nu- 
trition, service and quality. 


Outlook for Feeding 

It would be worthwhile to take a 
look at the livestock and poultry out- 
look for the year ahead. Here in sum- 
mary is the way the situation appears 
to us: 

Laying Flock: Egg prices during 
the last few weeks have been steady. 
Prices are averaging close to what 
they were a year ago. We are looking 
forward to an estimated 8 to 10% 
increase in the chick hatch this spring 
which will result in a larger laying 
flock beginning this summer. The 
number of layers on hand next fall 
and winter is likely to be 3 to 5% 
above the comparable period of the 
current feeding year. 

Broilers; We have recently seen 
quite a bit of publicity on the low 
broiler prices with indication that 
broiler production in a number of 
areas is under cost. A part of this 
condition is due to a 25% increase 
in broiler chicks this spring. It is ex- 
pected that with an earlier than usual 


cutback in placements and produc- 
tion, broiler numbers should begin to 
decline by mid-summer of 1961. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that they will be 
cut back to last level until 
later this year. 


year’s 


Turkeys: This year’s turkey crop is 
expected to be around 100 million 
a big increase over 85 million 
raised last year. While it is difficult 
to predict next year’s crop, the pro- 
this fall are likely to 
act as a brake on any further in- 
crease in production. 


birds 


spective prices 


Hogs: We are expecting an 8 to 
10% increase in the spring pig crop 
this year, followed by a further in- 
crease in the fall crop. This will mean 
greater hog numbers for the feeding 
year 1961-62. With the overall 
stuff price outlook, we are expecting 
heavy feeding of commercial 
during the period involved. 


feed- 
{ eeds 


Cattle: There are a record number 
of cattle in the feedlots and the num- 
ber on ranges is sti!l on the upswing 
Demand for fattening should 
continue good. The volume of 
plemental feeding on the range will. 


feeds 
sup- 
a large degree 


of course. depend to 


on weather. 


How About the Future? 

It is too early to forecast total feed 
grain production for 1961-62, since 
corn and milo acreage at this time is 
uncertain. Our carry-over feed grains 
into 1961-62 are expected to total from 
80 to 84 million tons, 5 to 9 million 
tons more than in 1960-61. This 
would add to a total feed grain sup- 
ply of 240 million tons, 3 million less 
than 1960-61. 

Supplies of high protein and other 
by-products will probably at 
least equal and may exceed the 27.3 
million tons estimated for 1960-61 
A larger soybean acreage is in pro- 
spect for 1961 and, with normal grow- 
ing season, should result in the largest 
soybean crop of history. This would 
mean a larger quantity of soybean 
meal available for feeding. Supplies 
of tankage and meatscrap probably 
will increase for 1961-62 with the 
expected heavier slaughter of live- 
stock. 

1961 Feed Grain Program 

Any discussion of markets of grain 
and grain products for the coming 
year will necessarily be tied in with 
the “1961 Emergency Feed Grain 
Program.” It is not my intention to 
express either approval or disap- 
proval of this or any other govern- 
ment program. The administration’s 
declared intention of reducing sur- 
pluses, increasing farmer income, and 
lowering government expenditures for 
our agricultural support program are 


feed 
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Feed Grains, Millfeed continues 


laudable objectives. Whether a pro- 
gram of higher supports and acreage 
reduction, which has consistently 
failed in the past, will be successful 
this year only the future will tell. It 
seems hardly necessary to outline the 
program in detail, but among impor- 
tant provisions is the fact that 20 
to 40% of our corn and grain sor- 
ghum acreage can be diverted to soil 
conserving crops. For those who 
comply with the acreage reduction, 
the 1961 loan prices will be increased 
over 1960 levels. The way the new 
support prices will compare with last 
year on a bushel and ton basis is 
shown in table II. 

The new support levels certainly 
appear bullish. This is a prospect to 
be seriously considered in projecting 
all grain and grain product prices for 
the coming year. Early information 
indicates that from 60 to 80% of the 
farmers in the grain producing area 
will sign under the program. Private 
forecasts have been made that the 
total acreage reduction could reach 20 
million acres. Figures can be prepared 
which would show a sizeable reduc- 
tion in the feed grain production, 
somewhat below our domestic needs 
for the coming year. 

However. implications of the feed 
grain program are not a one-way 
street. We can visualize other devel- 
opments which make us very bearish. 
Most of us are inclined to use past 
experience in projecting future trends 
For example, projecting a 20 million 
acreage retirement at this year’s aver- 
age production figures results in an 
impressive feed grain reduction. How- 
ever, it would reasonable that 
the acres retired from production will 
be the poorest yielding land. Extensive 


seem 


cultivation of planted acres could 
substantially raise total milo and corn 
production above last year’s averages. 

The present feed program provides 
no restrictions on fertilization of land 
planted. Corn and milo loans will be 
granted only to complying farmers 
on the average production as deter- 
mined by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for the particular farm. Pro- 
duction in excess of the average will 
be free corn available for either feed- 
ing or selling. 

Added to this is the prospect that 
non-compliers will probably increase 
their corn acreage. Upon considering 
such factors, it is clear that feed grain 
reduction will not easily fall into a 
mathematical formula. Estimated fig- 
ures can be prepared projecting a 
minimum cutback in grain produc- 
tion. 

Under the government program of 
selling feed grain, complying farmers 
will receive negotiable certificates ex- 
pressed in dollar value. The use of 
these certificates is expressed as fol- 


lows by USDA: 


Authority to Release 

“The secretary has the authority to 
into the market the amount 
of feed grains represented by the 
certificates representing payment-in- 
kind be redeemed for feed grains, but 
a producer holding a certificate, and 
not desiring to take feed grains, may 
obtain assistance of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. in marketing the certifi- 
cates for cash. CCC in this case will 
act as an agent for the producer, 
making an advance payment to the 
producer in cash through the county 
ASC office and subsequently market- 
ing the grain represented by the cer- 
tificates. The secretary has authority 


release 





Table Il 








1960 Supports 
Bushel Ton 


Net Increases 


1961 Supports 
Bushel Buchel Ton 


Ton 





Corn — average 
for all grades 
Oats—No. 3 .... 
Barley—No. 2 
or better ... 
Sorghum grain— 
No. 2 or better 
Rye—No. 2 or bet- 
ter lor No. 3 
on test weight 
only) 


$1.06 
-50 


$37.86 
31.25 


77 


32.08 


1.52 ewt. 30.40 


-90 32.14 


ee eee 


$1.20 
-62 


$42.86 $.14 
38.75 12 


$5.00 
7.50 


-93 38.75 16 6.67 


1.93 cwt. 38.60 -41 ewt. 8.20 





to control the timing of the marketing 
of the grain so as to regulate grain 
movement into the market.” 

Early information indicates a large 
number of farmers are redeeming 
their certificates for advance cash pay- 
ments. CCC is accumulating certifi- 
cates for future sale of feed grains. 
From our early reports of farmer 
participation, we are coming up with 
private estimates that CCC will sell 
500 million bushels of corn and grain 
sorghum. In addition, we could see 
35 to 45 million bushels of “off- 
grade” corn sold domestically. This 
prospect makes forecasting of future 
prices pretty shaky. Granted that the 
government will handle its sales in 
a reasonable manner, avoiding exces- 
sive dumping, the prospective volume 
of government sales will be tremen- 
dous, and certain to influence grain 
and feed ingredient prices. 


Flour Exports, 1961-62 


We have just been through a win- 
ter and spring of heavy flour export 
business. This heavier flour produc- 
tion resulted in increasing supplies of 
millfeed. Anyone following wheat mill- 
feed markets has seen times when mill- 
feed prices have dropped under the 
weight of the heavier production of 
export business. On occasion millfeed 
prices have dropped when seasonal 
history has been for improvement and 
prices of other feed ingredients were 
improving. 

According to George S. McGov- 
ern, director of Food for Peace, flour 
will again carry a leading role in the 
Food for Peace program for the com- 
ing year. Through the variety of ex- 
port programs, flour exports are ex- 
pected to be higher in the coming 
year. As a natural consequence, we 
should see times of heavy flour pro- 
duction when millfeed prices will dis- 
count competitive ingredients sharply. 


Conclusion 


What conclusion can we draw from 
the factors discussed here? First, our 
conclusion will have to be at a min- 
imum and general. The new, higher 
support prices could raise grain prices 
from current levels, but these higher 
prices may not materialize until spring 
1962. 

In the meantime, our large carry- 
over of feed concentrates, coupled 
with a good new crop grain harvest 
and government selling of milo and 
corn, could hold a lid on prices of 
grain and grain products. In regard 
to wheat millfeed along with other 
feed ingredients, I would caution 
against any optimism of higher prices 
until we factors which would 
warrant it. « 


see 
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Part Vil 


WE NOW WILL BE concerned pri- 
marily with the nature of the short- 
run and long-run cost curve as well 
as with significance of transportation 
and some locational aspects of mill- 
ing costs. 

Initially, we will discuss some con- 
clusions obtainable from a study of 
accounting data. We will try to show 
that the cost structure of the industry 
is connected intimately with the prob- 
lem of excess capacity. 

One obvious, significant factor is 
the large percentage of total flour mill- 
ing costs composed of wheat costs. 
During the 10-year period, 1913-22, 
the Federal Trade Commission found 
that wheat costs comprised 88% of 
total milling costs and 84.4% of flour 
sales.’ If the cost of containers is 
added to wheat costs, we find that 
the cost of wheat and containers com- 
prised 93.4% of total costs and 
89.6% of sales. Taking a more re- 
cent period, the nine crop years end- 
ing with the 1956-57 crop year, we 
find materials costs’ as a percentage 
of total costs to have fallen 5.9%. 


It is thus evident that since the 
1913-22 decade the cost of wheat and 
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containers has not risen as rapidly as 
have total milling costs. There are 
several reasons for this. One is that 
a number of bakery flour firms now 
ship large quantities of their flour in 
bulk, without use of containers; an- 
other is that milling companies now 
perform many more selling activities 
than formerly. Probably the most im- 
portant reason, however, is that labor 
costs have been rising almost contin- 
uously. 


Capital Equipment 

In a period of generally 
prices it is not surprising that the dol- 
lar cost of new milling plant and 
equipment has risen rapidly. This is 
another factor which has contributed 


rising 


to increasing average plant and firm 
size. Many smaller plants and firms 
cannot finance costs of plant mod- 
ernization. They have been—and still 


Federal Trade Commission Wheat Flour 
Milling Industry Washington, D.C Goverr 
ment Printing Office, 1924 pp. 65-67. This 
10-year average is for 24 identical mills. The 
millfeed credit is subtracted from the price 
paid for wheat in order to determine wheat 
costs. No milling costs are allocated to mill 
feed 

This again is a 10-year average for the 24 
identical mills 

Includes the cost of enriching and self-ris- 
ing ingredients as well as the cost of wheat 
and containers 


are—being purchased by larger firms 
which have access to adequate capital. 
In 1901 the new equipment which 
one firm purchased for a 2,000 cwt 
mill cost only $29,000.‘ This did not 
include the cost of a building, but 
with the new plant included, total cost 
of the milling capacity was estimated 
to have been only $50 cwt.’ During 
the export boom following World 
War II, moderately efficient existing 
plant capacity was selling for an aver- 
age of $300 cwt. of daily capacity.‘ 
More recently Bain’ concludes that 
the cost of a new, efficient flour mill- 
ing plant is from $700,000 to $3.,- 
500,000. 
The lower figure is for a plant hav- 
ing a daily capacity of 1,000 cwt. the 
higher for a plant with a capacity of 
5,000 cwt., which means a cost of 
$700 cwt. of daily capacity. Other 
recent estimates’ of the cost of new 
capacity agree with Bain. The lowest 
estimate of the cost of new capacity 
THE Northwestern MILLER, July 19 
Northwestern MILLER, July 19 
Northwestern MILLER, Aug. i 
p. 159 

E.g., that found in THE Northwestern 


ER, July 19, 1955, p. 10. 
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L Priced Baler! 

Ower-Frrice aler! 
Balex is a new, superior, single-ply shipping containe! If you ship flour, sugar, coffee, dog food, bake mixes, in- 
created through research at our Multiwall Packaging sulation, produce, salt, beans, grits, lightweight aggre 
Laboratory. It is made from a heavyweight kraft gates, etc.—in pockets or in bulk—mail the coupon for 
Clupak* extensible paper just developed by West Vir- the complete money-saving story on Balex. Multiwall Bag 


Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 


ginia. Balex offers these advantages: ‘ 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


1. Reduces container costs up to 10% 


2. Meets all requirements for automated production p= ANOTHER TECHNICAL ADVANCE FROM WEST VIRGINIA amy 


line filling and closing operations. Balex has a pasted aid 
g 5 Of Multiwall Bag Division, Dept. 763 
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bottom, an open mouth, and can be closed by either West Virginia Pulp and Paper Compa 
230 Park Avenue 


pasting or sewing. 
Outperforms any single or double wall baler bag New York 17, New York 
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Lends itself to many packing applications now re- packing 
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Excess Capacity continuea) 


was $650 cwt. and the highest $800. 

Assuming that a new mill would 
cost $700 cwt. of capacity, the mill 
would yield profits before taxes of 
only 2.6% if it operated 300 days 
per year at net margins of 6¢ cwt. 
of flour produced. Even if a new mill 
were able to produce flour at costs 
which permitted a net margin of 12¢ 
cwt.—double the industry average 
the profit before taxes on the invest- 
ment would be only 5.2%—a figure 
much too low to bring about the con- 
struction of new capacity.’ 


Short-Run Cost Curve 

Although it is not difficult to arrive 
at reasonably precise conclusions con- 
cerning shape of the long-run milling 
cost curve, the same can not be said 
of the short-run cost curve. The dif- 
ficulties which must be faced in at- 
tempting to approximate the short-run 
cost curve of economic theory are 
well known.” The short-run cost curve 
of economic theory assumes constant 
factor prices, constant technology, and 
that the firm is producing only a 
single product. As a matter of fact, 
none of these assumptions are normal- 
ly realized in the firms which actually 
do milling. 

Additional difficulties which must 
be faced in attempting to empirically 
derive the short-run cost curve of 
economic theory are those introduced 
by such factors as fluctuations in the 
size of orders, arbitrary depreciation 
policies, and the fact that costs may 
not be recorded in the period during 
which they are incurred. 

Nevertheless, some estimate of the 
shape of the typical short-run cost 
curve is necessary to compute plant 
and industry capacity; this estimate 
can be derived from understanding 
the cost structure of the industry as 
well as from study of the changes in 
output which take place in response 
to fluctuations in milling margin. 

Primarily because materials costs— 
all being variable—are such a large 
percentage of total costs, the typical 
short-run cost curve in the flour mill- 
ing industry is relatively flat at out- 
puts less than the minimum average 
cost output. In addition, most non- 
materials costs are variable. 


This statement is particularly true for a cor- 
poration which would find its after-tax return 
reduced to 2.5%. In recent years it has been 
impossible for most corporations to borrow 
long-term capital at a rate of interest of 
less thain 4%. 

‘E.g., see ''Cost Behavior and Price Policy," 
Committee on Price Determination for the 
Conference on Price Research, National Bureau 
of Economic Research (Washington, D. C.; 
Government Printing Office, 1943). 
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Included among non-materials var- 
iable costs are wages, power costs and 
brokerage payments. Only such costs 
as taxes, insurance and salaries of 
management are strictly fixed; admin- 
istrative costs, selling costs and de- 
preciation are partly fixed and partly 
variable.” Altogether it would not ap- 
pear that more than one-third or one- 
fourth of the non-materials costs of 
the firms in the milling industry are 
fixed. Since non-materials 
only approximately 12% of total 
costs, this would mean that fixed 
costs are not in excess of 4% of 
total costs. 


costs are 


Primarily as a result of the spread- 
ing of fixed costs, the short-run aver- 
age cost curve of the typical firm in 
the industry falls for weekly outputs 
which represent less than a_ six-day 
output. At outputs exceeding that 
which can be produced in a six-day 
week, the theoretical average 
curve of the typical firm may still be 
falling slightly. But most firms have 
closed their plants for the week prior 
to this time because of the necessity 
of paying overtime wages. Even as- 
suming constant factor prices, the 
short-run average cost curve of most 
firms would rise at outputs which 
represent less than a seven-day out- 
put because of the necessity of clos- 
ing plants for cleaning, maintenance 
and minor repairs.’ 

The number of days per week 
which represents the low average cost 
output of the plant is to some extent 
dependent upon time required to ac- 
complish cleaning, maintenance, and 
plant repairs. It is because of this— 
as well as the fact that older plants 
have higher costs at all levels of out- 
put—that most older plants in the in- 
dustry operate a smaller number of 
hours per week than do the newer 
plants.” In addition, depreciation 
charges (non-user) of the 


cost 


newer 


An excellent discussion of fixed and variable 
costs in flour milling is contained in Hefle- 
bower's ''Competition and Pricing in Basic In- 
dustries With Special Reference to Flour Mill- 
ing,'' p. 

“Cleaning, maintenance and repairs need not 
be done every week, but the fact that such 
activities must be undertaken several times a 
year means that the marginal cost curve be- 
comes vertical at an average weekly output 
which represents less than seven days of con- 
tinuous operation. 

In addition many of the older plants in the 
industry have inadequate storage for flour and 
blended wheat. This means that wheat tem- 
pering and flour loading operations must be 
performed at overtime wage rates if the mill 
is to continue producing on Saturday and Sun- 
day. On this point see ‘Competition and Pric- 
ing in Basic Industries With Special Reference 
to Flour Milling,’ by R. B. Heflebower, p. 12 

‘Therefore completely fixed and independent 
of output 


plants are greater than for an older 
plant of equal capacity. This, too, 
causes the short-run cost curves of an 
older plant to rise at a smaller level 
of output than would be the case for 
a newer plant of equal capacity. 
Short-Run Average 

The rise in the typical short-run 
average milling cost curve begins at 
an output which represents approxi- 
mately six days of continuous opera- 
tion, and the curve becomes progress- 
ively steeper as the output represent- 
ing seven days of continuous opera- 
tion is approached.” At an output 
which represents seven days of con- 
tinuous operation, elasticity of both 
the average and marginal cost curve 
of the firm becomes zero. 


Economies of Scale: 
The Long-Run Cost Curve 

One of the best ways of indirectly 
measuring the extent of the economies 
of (plant) scale which exist in a 
particular industry is to observe the 
manner in which the average size of 
the plants in the industry changes 
over time. 

That is to say, in the absence of 
monopoly power, survival is prob- 
ably the ultimate test of efficiency 


The average size of merchant mill- 
ing establishments is best shown by 
looking at changes in the number of 
such_ establishments" — remembering 
that the time trend of output as meas- 
ured in physical units was constant. 


The number of merchant milling 
establishments increased from 9,476 
in 1899 to 10,051 in 1904 and to 
11,691 in 1909. In the latter year 
the number of establishments began 
to decline, and—with the exception 
of 1935 and 1937—this decline has 
continued with all subsequent census 
enumerations. 


Increase in the number of mills 
which took place between 1900 and 
1909 is perhaps best looked upon as 
an accompaniment of the geographi- 
cal extension of the frontier which 


The author has found it impossible to ascer- 
tain the precise shape of the short-run milling 
cost curves. The assertions concerning its shape 
found on this page are based upon a careful 
study of mill output rates and profits under 
various conditions of demand and cost. 

George Stigler, ''The Theory of Price'' 
ed. rev.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1953), 
p. 144. It should be recognized, however, that 
there can be a long lag between the date at 
which a firm becomes ''inefficient'' and the 
date at which the firm is eliminated from the 
industry 

Small mills doing primarily custom milling 
are excluded from these totals. While the 
number of custom mills was in the thousands 
as recently as the 1930's, both their number 
and output are now exceedingly small. The 
quantity of wheat ground for home use or ex- 
changed for flour reached a post World War | 
peak of 16.3 million bushels in 1933, but in 
1951 the total was only 2.7 million bushels 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, ‘'Agricultural 
Statistics'’ (Washington, D.C Government 
Printing Office, 1952), p. 9. 
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If you are a baker who is not easily satisfied, 
l-H flours are for you. In I-H products you 
will find the highest quality attainable in 
bread flour, a quality based on careful selec- 
tion of only premium wheats of known excel- 
lent pedigree. 
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Study of Capacity continuea) 


took place during this time period. 
Certainly the nature of known milling 
technology was such as to partially 
off-set increase in the number of mills 
which resulted from the settling of 
new territory 





TABLE 1 


Number of Establishments in the 
Flour Milling Industry 


No. of 
Establish- 
ments 


No. of 
Establish- 


Year ments 


Census of Manufac'ures data 
803 1929 4,022 
1,243 1927 4,035 
143 1925 4,314 
23 1923 5,232 
1921 6,485 
1919 10,708 
1914 10,788 





The sharp decline in the number 
of mills from 10,708 enumerated in 
the 1919 census to the 6,485 in 1921 
is explained—not by the fact that 
flour output fell sharply between these 
two years—but because of exclusion 
of establishments having an output 
valued at less than $5,000 in 1919 
and all subsequent years. 

Donald Alfred Markwalder, 1960. 


The increase in the number of 
establishments in 1935 after a con- 
tinuous decline since 1909 appears to 
have resulted primarily from the pro- 
ducer exemption in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933. The AAA 
placed a 30¢ processing tax on every 
bushel of wheat which was ground 
for domestic consumption, but the 
“producer exemption” provision stated 
that farmers who raised wheat could 
have it milled for their own consump- 
tion without payment of the tax. 
Many farmers took advantage of the 
producer exemption by having flour 
milled from their own wheat at small 
local mills which were re-opened in 
response to increased demand for 
their services. Since the tax was de- 
clared unconstitutional in 1936, it 
does not explain the further rise of 
45 in the number of mills which took 
place between 1935 and 1937. 


Since flour output was generally ex- 
panding between 1939 and 1947, de- 
cline in the number of mills by 900 
between these two dates may seem 
paradoxical. We must, however, re- 
member that increase in output be- 
tween these two dates was either 
flour for export or bakery flour; both 
types of business sometimes are be- 
yond reach of the small mill. Where- 
as most of the mills which exited 


between 1939 and 1947 were very 


CARL H. ANDERSON, Glaco Twin Cities Co., second from the left, 
takes the helm as president of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. The traditional handshake of congratulations is being 
given by Hartvig A. Anderson, Minnesota Paper & Cordage Co., out- 
going president. At the left is Ken W. Wakershauser, THE Northwestern 
MILLER, elected vice president. Elmer E. Hoelscher, Standard Brands, 
Inc., far right, was reelected secretary-treasurer. Allied men met to elect 
officers during the annual convention of the Minnesota Bakers Acsn. 


held in Minneapolis. 


small,” large, moderately efficient 
mills did of course exit between 1947 
and 1954. Flour output reached an 
all-time high of 304.6 million cwt. in 
1946-47, then declined rapidly to 
227.2 million cwt. during the 1949-50 
crop year. Margins dropped to very 
low levels, and 132 mills each having 
a daily capacity in excess of 400 cwt. 
were forced to between 1948 
and 1954. 

[his period was even less profitable 
in the flour milling industry than was 
the depression decade 

It is thus evident that the average 
size of flour milling plants has in- 
creased continuously throughout this 
century. However, this increase has 
not primarily been a response to con- 
stantly increasing economies of scale, 
but rather slow adjustment of the in- 
dustry to the technological basis of 
modern milling which already existed 
in 1890. Even as early as 1890 the 
average size of all Minneapolis mills 
had reached approximately 7,250 
cwt.,”” and Vatter correctly points out 
that most of what are now the largest 
mills in the U.S. were built prior to 
or during the 1920's. 


close 


The number of mills having a capacity of 
more than 400 cwt. daily declined by only 
16 between 1941 and 1947 

Charlies B. Kuhiman, ‘'The Development of 
the Flour Milling Industry in the U.S i 
Special Reference to the Industry i 
apolis"’ Cambridge: The _ Riverside 
1929), p. 128 

Vatter, p. 278 


In Part Vill Dr. Markwalder will 
continue his analysis of the fac- 
tors which have resulted in 
decline of the number of small 
mills. He will discuss the chang- 
ing family flour market in this 
respect, and entry of large 
firms into geographic areas 
previously isolated. 


Officers Elected 
By Class at AIB 


John T. Allen, assistant to the vice 
president in charge of production for 
the General Baking Co. of New York, 
has been elected president of Class 
No. 79 in baking science and _ tech- 
nology at the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. 

As secretary-treasurer, the class has 
elected Alvin J. Beverly, production 
foreman for Ward Baking Co. at its 
plant in Pawtucket, R.I. 

Mr. Allen came to AIB with nine 
years of experience in the baking in- 
dustry. He has been employed in all 
phases of production. Mr. Beverly 
was employed by the New England 
Bakery for 16 years prior to the time 
that firm was acquired by Ward Bak- 
ing 
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Many producers of starch are familiar WILL cost and that it is protected all the 
with the economies possible when way against contamination of any 


Airslide Cars are used for bulk ship- RIDE IN kind. They know that the exclusive 
ment. 200 of these cars are shuttling m patented Airslide prevents bridging 
back and forth across the country or packing and allows unloading into 
hauling starch. In this Airslide fleet, any conveying system. 
480,000,000 pounds of starch will ride " If you ship starch—or any granular 
first class this year. Shippers who use CARS or powdered product that te 

let us test it f 


Airslide cars know that their product bridge or pack for } 
completes the journey at much less THIS YEAR The savings will convince you. 








Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


; 


135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 3, Illinois AIRSLIDE Offices in principal cities 
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Flour Distributors Show Strength, Unity 


SIGNPOSTS AT THE 42nd annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors—strikingly 
visible—all point to a rejuvenated, 
unified group with 
strong convictions 
about its future. 

Those who have 
scoffed in recent 
years at what is 
ahead for the flour 
distributor — view- 
ing him in the per- 
son of a “vanish- 
ing American” — 
never rubbed el- 
bows or exchanged 
opinions with representatives of 
NAFD attracted to the Pittsburgh 
meeting. 

The old guard and the young blood 
present, the latter being a stronger 
group than pessimists realize, indi- 
cated in and out of formal sessions 
that the industry’s barometer points 
to clearer sailing ahead for the ef- 
ficient operator. 

Those who have followed this 
unique industry through the years rea- 
lize that many marginal operators 
have disappeared, that the era of the 
distributor with his office in his hat 
is gone, that consolidations have been 
effected and _ diversification has 
changed the complexion of most of 
the old line. true flour jobbers with 
one product 


George W. Potts 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Of THE Northwestern MILLER Staff 


But the caliber of the men still in 
the industry—and their obvious suc- 
cess through modern business meth- 
ods — was sharply pronounced at 
Pittsburgh. 

Representation of the more success- 
ful operators throughout the nation 
was immediately recognized and the 
potential growth pattern through this 
type of operator stressed. 


Detroit in ‘62 

Key to this situation was empha- 
sized in selection of Detroit for the 
1962 NAFD meeting. This will be the 
initial meeting of the national group 
in this city. 

Further discussion at the conclud- 
ing session centered on plans for a 
membership drive to strengthen 
NAED as a more vital national voice. 

The program merits a salute as 
possibly the finest in the association’s 
history, in the opinion of many old 
timers present. It was basic, informa- 
tive and educational, offering a type 
of counsel needed by the distributor 
for a successful operation, and pre- 
senting opinions of well-known mill 
representatives. The four principal 
speakers were Arthur L. Carman, re- 
gional credit manager of General 
Mills, Inc.; Robert J. Dwyer, mer- 
chandising manager, bakery products 
division of the Pillsbury Co.; W. R. 
Heegaard, vice president of Russell 
Miller-King Midas Mills, and Reuben 


THREE OF THE speakers on the program of the NAFD convention are 
caught in casual conversation between sessions. Left to right are Reuben B. 
Meckel, luternational Milling Co.; Robert J. Dwyer, the Pillsbury Co., and 
W. R. Heegaard, Russell Miller-King Midas Mills, Minneapolis. In the photo 
at the right W. P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., New York, “dean” of 
the flour distributors, commends Arthur L. Carman, General Mills, Inc., New 
York, on his coverage of the credit situation in his address at the meeting. 


34 


B. Meckel, manager of baking tech- 
nology, International Milling Co. 
Subject titles were: “Credit,” “Pro- 
gram for Profit,” “Jobber Relation- 
ship,” and “Flour Quality and Evalu- 
ation.” 

Talking directly to the jobbers, 
Mr. Heegaard counselled them to pay 
more attention to good selling instead 
of low price selling, stressing that 
flour is an item which should be 
properly merchandised on the basis of 
quality, service and economic advan- 
tages. 

He pointed to mutual problems of 
the flour miller and the jobber, and 
the need for cooperation to increase 
consumption of baked foods. 

“Flour millers are not just your 
suppliers you are not just our 
customers. We are not on opposite 
sides of the fence. Our problems are 
mutual and our salvation is in serving 
the baking industry efficiently and 
economically with the type of flour 
required to make bread that is ap- 
pealing and can be sold to the con- 
sumer in competition with a wide 
variety of other foods,” Mr. Heegaard 
stated. 

Speaking of the responsibility of 
the mills to the jobbers, he noted 
that millers have—and demon- 
strating their desire to educate and 
provide distributors with not only the 
necessary products, but the necessary 
information to enable proper selling 
of these products. 


are 


Result of Research 

He pointed out that the result of 
research is new products and new 
methods. “These come to you in the 
form of special promotions on special 
products of value to the baker. Don’t 
pass over these promotions lightly. 
They provide new incentives, new 
business, and greater profits to vou 
and your representatives. They are 
conceived to build business,” he 
clared. 

Indicating that more flour sales are 
lost because a salesman is outgraded 
than because he is outpriced, Mr 
Heegaard stated that the successful 
jobber must fully understand the 
specifications and characteristics of 
each brand and grade he offers. Job- 
bers are entitled to full information 
from the mills, said Mr. Heegaard. 

The jobbers’ responsibility to the 
mills, he said, is to keep the mill 


de- 
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posted on what is being offered by 
competitive mills. “Much confusion, 
many misunderstandings and claims 
can be avoided by close liaison, partic- 
ularly at the turn of a crop when 
new characteristics and _ properties 
show up according to what nature has 
provided,” he stressed. 

He also urged jobbers to stress 
good eating quality compared with 
nutritive value, ease of handling and 
cheapness of product. He told them 
to push for increased consumer ac- 
ceptance and consumption of bread 
and grain products as the cheapest and 
best food available. Mr. Heegaard 
cited the fine work of the American 
Bakers Assn. and the Millers National 
Federation in this connection. 


Better Product Information 

Responsibility of the supplier to 
the distributor was stressed by Mr 
Dwyer. He asked distributors if they 
were aware of what to expect from 
their suppliers, pointing out that sup- 
pliers can provide more and _ better 
product information — current infor- 
mation about changing characteristics 
of the market served, and sales train- 
ing assistance. 

Stressing the area of specialized 
selling, he stated, “Today you should 
demand, expect and 
support of your suppliers in the area 
of sales and technical service. You 
should expect specialized resale sup- 
port with important You 
should expect fully qualified technical 
service for product demonstrations 
with volume accounts. You should ex- 
pect and receive cooperation from 
your suppliers in the development of 
your company image with trade asso- 
ciations in your own market . . . final- 
ly, you should expect and receive the 
assistance of your supplier in training 


receive active 


accounts. 


your salesmen to effectively sell more 
product.” 

Referring to diversification, Mr 
Dwyer counselled distributors not to 
diversify for the sake of diversification 
alone. “Products should only be added 
which are natural to the markets you 
serve and which can be sold 
tively because of supplier support,” he 


effec- 


said. 

In connection with setting company 
policies, he noted that it was difficult 
to generalize, but suggested considera- 
tion of policy regarding possible 
length or depth of product lines han- 
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died, size or type of sales organiza- 
tion and policy regarding distribution 
of products. 

Mr. Dwyer concluded by suggesting 
development of a definite marketing 
program for the products sold in the 
market served. “The four ingredients 
necessary to develop your plan effec- 
tively are products, people, programs 
and policies. Work closely with your 
suppliers to tailor your program to 
meet the needs of your company as 
you see them. Remember, our prob- 
lems are not peculiar to any market 

-they are only peculiar to our in- 
dustry.” he said. 


Baking Performance 

Factors of importance in deter- 
mining the baking performance of 
flours were outlined by Mr. Meckel, 
with emphasis on analysis from the 
standpoints of ash and protein per- 
centages and their importance to the 
baker. He touched on use of the pres- 
suremeter, amylograph and _farino- 
graph tests to supplement the baking 
test in evaluating flour quality. 

He noted that each baker has a 
set of equipment through which his 
doughs must be processed, plus his 
own ideas of the type of bread he 
wants to bake. From _ the baker's 
standpoint, a flour has good quality 
only if it works well in his shop and 
the type of products he 
wants for his market, Mr. Meckel 
said. He distributors to 


produces 


counselled 


During Their 42nd Annual Convention 


NAFD Speakers Cover Problems of Credit, Profits, 
Jobber Relationships, Flour Quality 


and Evaluation 


familiarize themselves and their mill- 
ers with flour quality requirements of 
the baker. 

“Your 
years of 


and 


crop 


miller has 
experience 


had years 
through 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


Ernest Brehm, Otto Brehm, Inc., 
New York, was named president of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors at the 42nd annual 
meeting of the group in Pittsburgh. 
He replaces John Crumbling, Wil- 
liam Penn Flour Co., Bala Cyn- 
wyd, Pa. William L. Giltenboth, 
Pittsburgh Flour Co., Pittsburgh, 
was elected first vice president; Reu- 
ben Wax, D. S. M. Products, Inc., 
Detroit, second vice president, and 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 
Milwaukee, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. Jules Zimmerman, Ca- 
hokia Flour Co., St. Louis, was re- 
elected board chairman. 


after crop. He has followed the de- 
velopment of formulas and _proce- 
dures and changes in machinery year 
after year. Once familiar with your 
customer’s production, he is qualified 
to recommend flour that will work 
best in the bakery 

“A trial shipment of 
size, to confirm 


appropriate 
your estimate of the 


-* 


ERNEST BREHM, Otto Brehm, Inc., New York, photo at the left, is congratu- 
lated by John Crumbling, William Penn Flour Co., Bala Cynwyd, Pa., the man 
he replaces as president of NAFD. The four men on the right are busy planning 
the panel program in which they were featured. They are (bottom), left to 
right: J. Ross Myers, J. Ross Myers & Son, Inc., Baltimore, and Jules Zim- 
merman, Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis. Standing are Richard Mizgorski, Pitts- 


burgh Flour Co., 
Corp., New York. 


Pittsburgh, and George R. 


Fenster, Consolidated Flour 





shop’s requirements, will often lead 
to exactly the right choice of flour 
quality for later shipments. The baker 
cooperate—he is really a pretty 
nice fellow, and he wants the right 
flour in his bakery. 


will 


“Successful flour distributors in the 
years ahead will see that he gets it. 
And his success will be assured if he 
sells the high quality and uniformity 
which today’s modern, scientific mill- 
ing industry puts into its flour,” he 


concluded 


Subject of Credit 

Credit, a topic which received con- 
siderable attention during the meet- 
ing, was thoroughly aired by Mr. Car- 
man, both from its over-all 
and as it specifically applies to the 
problems of the distributor. 


aspects 


He viewed the national economy 
of the U.S. relying, as it does, on 
credit, and saw it as a potential tre- 
mendous boost to increased volume 
and greater profits. However, he 
cautioned, if administered unwisely 
credit could produce the opposite re- 
sults. 

“The temptation to take a chance 
is great. But sometimes the wiser 
choice is not to be swayed by the 
temporary advantage of a quick sale 


if it means assuming a greater than 


normal credit risk. One credit loss 
can be equal to the profits on many 
weeks of future sales, particularly in 
an industry of narrow profit margins. 
Unfortunately, however, any individ- 
ual or company doing business on 
credit terms, as most of us are today, 
must expect some credit losses. Any 
that does not have 
loss is not realizing the full 


business some 
credit 
potential of credit as a selling aid,” 
he stated. 

He pointed out that when a nation’s 
economy relies on credit to the extent 
that the U.S. does, grantors 
should be aware of the numerous pit- 
falls of a loose credit policy just as 
a means to increase business. 

Mr. Carman noted that large cor- 
porations have specialized credit de- 
partments under trained 
“Acting in close cooperation with the 


credit 


executives. 


selling executives, volume is kept at 
a high level. At the same time, credit 
losses and other costs resulting from 
paying accounts are kept to a 
minimum. In the baking industry, 
specifically, this simply means that 
the manufacturer's flour, or 
shortening, or any other 

include only a 
that can be 
losses or other 


added 


slow 


costs of 
sugar, or 
major ingredient, 
nominal fraction 

to bad debt 
administration 


traced 
credit 


costs,” he 


CONGRATULATIONS ARE extended by Dr. Robert W. English, at 
the left, director of education for the American Institute of Baking, to 
William J. Straka, Jr., at the right. Mr. Straka is winner of the bronze 
plaque pictured and a $1,000 Victor Zimmerman Memorial Baking 
Scholarship (THE MILLER, May 29, page 59). Watching, center, is 
Jules A. Zimmerman, president of the Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, 
which sponsored the annual scholarship competition. Dr. English was 
keynote speaker at an annual awards luncheon and also made formal 


presentation of the plaque. 


fact that sound 
make a lasting 
while un- 


He stressed the 
credit will 
contribution to a 
sound practices will prove expensive 


practices 


business, 


to some firms and disastrous to others 
“Credit management today is building 
its house for tomorrow. How we build 
will determine whether we shall 
lize our goal of professional deve!lop- 
In this building opportunities 
and the _ benefits 
less. It is a fertile field for 
thinking and hard work. However, as 
in all fields of human 
rewards are commensurate 
effort we put into them, 
Mr. Carman. 


rea- 


ment. 
are endless count- 


creative 


endeavor, the 
with the 
concluded 


One highlight of the 
was a panel session featuring indus- 
from four princi- 


convention 


try representatives 
pal U.S. markets. 
Panelists were George R. Fenster, 
Consolidated Flour Corp., New York, 
covering “The Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of Using Public Ware- 
houses”; J. Ross Myers, J. Ross Myers 
& Son, Inc., Baltimore, discussing 
“Credit and Collections’; Jules Zim- 
merman, Cahokia Flour Co., St. 
Louis, reviewing “A Flour Jobber’s 
Method of Merchandising and Ad- 
vertising,’ and Richard Mizgorski, 
Pittsburgh Flour Co., Pittsburgh, 
commenting on “Diversification in 
the Flour Jobbing Business.” Ernest 
Brehm, Otto Brehm, Inc., New York, 


was moderator for the session. 


Grain Elevator Men 
Elect Officers 


Harry Stratton, Stratton Grain Co., 


elected chair- 
Elevator Grain 


Milwaukee, has been 
man of the Terminal 
Merchants Assn. Frank Theis, Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, becomes president and R. (¢ 
Woodworth, Cargill, Inec., Minne- 
apolis, first vice president 

Axel Nielson, Westcentral 
Grain Co., Omaha, named 
ond vice president and Rollen Hay- 
den, Simonds-Shields-Theis, Kansas 
City, as secretary-treasurer 


Co-op 


Was sec- 


Officers named during the 


association’s 41st annual meeting held 


were 


in Kansas City. 

In regard to storage space, general 
feeling among those present at the 
that will be 
adequate to take care of the 1961 
wheat crop. No difficulties of storage 
although 


meeting was facilities 


are expected, some short- 
ages of space could develop in a few 
places in late summer when the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. takes over corn 
under government loan, it was indi- 


cated. 
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Think of it 
this way... 


THE QUAKER 


Sa” 


Quaker mills high 
quality bakery flour 


at these 
goes far beyond just this one grain. In fact, Quaker is the only strategic locations: 





iw though ‘‘Oats”’ is our middle name, Quaker’s milling experience 


miller who mills all four of these grains—oats, corn, barley and wheat. 


a . siniiss ‘ ? « Cedar Rapids, lowa 
This widespread milling experience not only means mills and » ©: denen: Manet 


techniques that are among the most up-to-date in the world, but it * Los Angeles, California 
° Sh 7 

also assures you of the know-how that turns out bakery flours ee ee 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


of superb quality. 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Main Office 
find out how these quality flours can meet your requirements? Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


There is a Quaker mill producing bakery flour near you. Why not 






























































Longer shelf life for 
your cakes from 
Pillsbury Sno Sheen... 
because it’s 


TURBO-MILLED! 


The key to Pillsbury’s exclusive “‘Turbo- 
Milling’’—air classification 


By this special process—which begins 
where conventional milling ends—harnessed 
“hurricanes” of air separate flour into various 
fractions. These in turn are reassembled into 
totally new flours, each designed to meet 
specific baking needs. Thus, in milling wheat 
for Sno Sheen, only those fractions that 
make favorable contributions to cake-baking 
performance are retained. 


Cakes stay more moist because you 
start out with more moisture 


The moister the cake, the longer it lasts. 
Cakes baked with Sno Sheen contain—and 
retain—more moisture because ‘‘Turbo-Mill- 
ing’ lets the flour absorb more liquid in your 
formula to begin with. 


Greater yield, finer texture 


Since Sno Sheen absorbs more liquid in 
your cake formula than do conventionally 
milled flours, it yields more cakes. Better 
cakes, too: more velvety texture, brighter 
crumb color—because ‘‘Turbo-Milling’’ con- 
trols fineness of granulation as never before. 


Day-in, day-out uniformity 

Never again will you have to make costly 
changes in your baking formulas when you 
get a shipment of ‘‘new crop”’ flour. ‘‘Turbo- 
Milling’’ lends nature (and you) a helping 
hand by leveling out crop changes. . . mini- 
mizing adverse influences of climate, soil and 
constantly changing wheat quality. 


Each shipment of ‘‘Turbo-Milled’’ Sno 
Sheen you get, from year to year, will per- 
form like the last one, regardless of the 
nature of the current wheat crop. 


Each batch of cakes you bake from week 
to week will be exactly like the last one: 
the BEST. 


Pillsbury made sure it would be that way— 
before introducing the first ‘‘Turbo-Milled”’ 
flours six years ago. 


The only ‘“Turbo-Milled” high-ratio cake 
flour: Sno Sheen. 
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YEARS AGO 


From the Files 


Of THE MILLER 


By Sarah Yocom 


Guess what's “bustin’ out all 
over.” Yes, and with the arrival 
of June and also because we’re 
fearful of being too repetitious, 
we're reluctantly closing the pages 
of the 1876 vintage convention 
“jewels” and proceeding to look 
for more items of interest in the 
days gone by. However, there 
are a few little stragglers left that 
fall into the category of “tempta- 
tion” to the writer; with your in- 
dulgence we'll sneak them in for 
a finale. Here’s a bit of local color 
from the June 9 issue of THE 
Northwestern MILLER regarding 
the millers’ convention. 


AMONG THE EIGHT or nine hun- 
dred millers who will assemble at the 
convention in Milwaukee on the 2 Ist 
inst.. we hope there will be at least 
two who will not claim to be making 
the best flour in the world. 
ae 
THE CELEBRATED Becker brush is 
on exhibition at the Centennial, all 
set up and in operation, and is at- 
tracting much attention, eliciting the 
admiration of all. Millers visiting the 
show should not fail to see it. 
8 
AMERICUS, GEORGIA, is_ justly 
proud over the fact of having placed 
on exhibition at the Centennial the 
first barrel of new flour exhibited dur- 
ing the present year. The wheat was 
harvested May 11, the flour ground 
the |5th, shipped from Americus the 
16th. and received at Philadelphia on 
the 2 Ist 
e 
WE SUGGEST THAT Jonathan 
Mills be called upon to write a cen- 
tennial poem, to be read at the mill- 
ers’ convention. Let it be entitled, 
“The Machinery Contractor,” and to 
encourage the enterprise as much as 
possible. we offer the following scrap 
of a prelude: 
Uy name is Jonathan Mills— 
As ancient as the hills— 
When aroused a lion I am; 
When asleep, a little lamb; 
When this poem you peruse, 
Vistakes you must excuse, 
For every man can't be a poet, 
No more ‘na sheep can he a go-it! 
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Or 


NO ONE 





Odds ‘n’ Ends— 


50 YEARS AGO... 
June 7, 1911 

E. C. Beedee and F. T. Hamilton, 
of the selling force of the New 
Prague Flouring Mill Co., were re- 
cently visited by burglars while at a 
hotel in Wausau, Wis., the high- 
priced travelling bag of the latter be- 
ing taken. Later, Mr. Beedee lost his 
grip at Humboldt, Iowa. 

e 

William H. Dunwoody, vice presi- 
dent of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
and who gave $100,000 toward an 
art museum for Minneapolis, has been 
elected president of the Minneapolis 
Society of Fine Arts. 

® 

President Friend, of the Fraternity 
of Operative Millers of America, is 
a knocker. In the absence of the usual 
gavel he called the convention to or- 
der with a carpenter’s hammer 


25 YEARS AGO . 
June 10, 1936 

In a current review of the wheat 
situation, a careless compositor makes 
Mr. Gilbert Gusler say that in Can- 
ada “normal weather during the re- 
mainder of the season probably would 
produce a ‘corp’ larger than last year.” 
Admitting the possibility of letter 
transposition, there will be those in- 
clined to take it as a mis-spelling of 
the word “corpse.” 

* 

Little hope for passage of the Cope- 
land bill to revise the federal food 
and drugs act is entertained now. Un- 
less President Roosevelt intervenes, a 
vote on the measure in the House he- 
fore adjournment is regarded as un- 
likely. 

® 

Charles H. Pillman, of Pillman and 
Phillips, London, accompanied by his 
wife, was on board the Queen Mary 
when she made her maiden voyage 
from Southampton to New York. 

@ 

Frank A. Hoey, New York export 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; R. F. Bausman. 


export manager for General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; J. W. Moore, of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Toronto, 
and Charles Ritz, general manager, 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., were guests 
at a very enjoyable luncheon aboard 
the Queen Mary during her first stay 
in the port of New York 
fe 


10 YEARS AGO . 
June 12, 1951 
Roy K. Durham, director of the 
quality control department, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., was elected to honorary 
membership in the University of Min- 
nesota chapter of Alpha Mu, an hon- 
orary fraternity for milling technol- 
ogists and engineeers. 
@ 


Martin Witsenburg of the Amster- 
dam importing firm of M. Witsen- 
burg, Jr., is currently visiting U.S 
milling centers. 

@ 

As a result of its aid in training 
two Dutch textile engineers in the 
techniques of American textile pro- 
duction methods, the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. has been awarded a certificate of 
cooperation by the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration “for furnishing 
assistance to the people of the Mar- 
shall plan countries.” 

s 


10 YEARS AGO . 
June 12, 1951 

J. F. Lockwood, chairman of Henry 
Simon, Ltd., the British flour milling 
engineers, and C. Henry Wooll, a di- 
rector of the same concern, visited 
the flour milling industry in Toronto 
last week. They flew to Montreal and 
will spend some days in New York 
before returning to England. Accom- 
panying the party was T. C. Mills, 
Simon’s representative in Canada. 

es 

Paul S. Gerot has been elected 
executive vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., effective June 1. The elec- 
tion, announced by P. W. Pillsbury, 
president, follows closely two recent 
promotions for Mr. Gerot. He was 
elected a corporate vice president in 
April, 1950 and a company director 
last December. 

e 

The 10th anniversary of enrichment 
and the baking industry’s part in 
bringing enrichment to the American 
public was emphasized at a television 
show preceding the ARBA conven- 
tion. Participating in the show were 
Dr. Thomas Parran, University of 
Pittsburgh; Karl E. Baur, Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh; Louis Dudt, 
Dudt’s Bakery, and Paul Baker, Jenny 
Lee Bakery. : 
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Chase Testing 
Pays 





No doubt about it —~ under hard usage Chase 







j 


_— bags pay off in better protection for your product. 


One reason —their strength, toughness, impact resistance and other 
basic qualities are assured by rigorous testing in the Chase Standards 
laboratory. Another reason- Chase's policy is to use only the finest 
materials available, carefully selected from the best of many market 
sources. You pay no more for this extra assurance of quality it 
comes as ‘‘part of the package’’ from Chase. Got a packaging problem? 


Call your Chase Man for 


prompt, courteous assistance. CHASE BAG COMPANY 


* 4 Chase Bag will make your product a Very Important Package 


* TEXTILE AND CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 





A Commercial Baking Feature 


Freezing Baked Foods 
Can Mean Flexibility of Production 


Almost All Baked Foods Are Now Being Frozen to Some Extent. 
Big Bakeries as Well as Small Ones Are Doing It. Special 
Techniques Are Involved, But There Are Advantages Available 


IF WE WERE TO list the foods we 
consider to be highly perishable, we 
would include meat, eggs, milk, and 
certain fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Among bakery 
foods probably 
few of us would 
add any items to 
the list except 
cream filled and 
custard type pies. 
Yet, if we consid- 
er bakery foods 
from the point of 
view of palatability 
rather than simply 
spoilage, we find 
that many of them are actually very 
perishable. This is due to the fact 
that within a relatively short time 
after baking these foods begin to lose 
their original taste appeal and then 
gradually become stale. 

Because of staling, the restaurateur 
and the baker face some of the same 
problems. One of these is to make 
certain that bakery foods reach the 
dining table in fresh condition so 
that they will be most palatable and 
satisfying to the consumer. 

Another closely related problem is 
to judge supply and demand so that 
there will always be sufficient bakery 
foods of all kinds on hand to meet 
the greatest needs without risking loss 
that results when the supply is not 
sold and has to be discarded because 


W. G. Bechtel 


of staling or spoilage. Freezing bak- 
ery foods is a practical way of solv- 
ing these problems, for by freezing 


them we maintain their original fresh- 


By WELKER G. BECHTEL 


ness and taste appeal up to the time 
they are eaten. 
Production Economies 

Another reason for freezing bak- 
ery foods is that it offers some econ- 
omies in the cost of production of 
specialty items for which the daily 
sale is small. 

Instead of making small batches of 
these items daily, the baker can make 
enough to last several days, keeping 
them frozen until they are needed. 
While the volume of frozen bakery 
foods is small compared to total pro- 
duction, growth of interest and good 
consumer acceptance are shown by 
figures for the retail sale of frozen 
baked foods and unbaked fruit pies. 
In the two-year period from 1956 to 
1958, there 24% increase in 
sale of frozen baked foods and a 
100% increase in sale of frozen un- 
baked fruit pies. It is safe to say that 
almost all kinds of bakery foods are 
now being frozen to some extent, and 
that freezing is practiced by both 
large and small bakeries 


Was a 


Freezing is the only known way to 
maintain the freshness of the perish- 
able bakery foods for long periods of 
time, and to prevent completely the 
spoilage caused by bacteria and mold 

When _ bakery properly 
frozen and stored they can be kept 
for weeks with negligible 
freshness. If your business has un- 
predictable fluctuations in day-to-day 
demand, or if it is difficult to have a 
supply of fresh bakery foods on hand 
at all times because of infrequent or 


foods are 


loss. of 


Freezing of baked foods retains freshness and 
assures against damage by bacteria and mold over 
long periods of time. Mr. Bechtel is director of lab- 
oratories at the American Institute of Baking. His 
paper was presented in Chicago before the annual 
convention of the National Restaurant Assn. 


expensive delivery service, perhaps 
freezing will offer a practical way to 
solve your problem. 

For example, it may not be possi- 
ble to have freshly-baked sweet rolls 
in time for breakfast. In this case, if 
you have a supply in your freezer you 
can bring them out, defrost and serve 
with confidence that your customers 
will enjoy them to the fullest. Our 
experiments show that bakery foods 
from the freezer are far superior to 
those which have stood 24 hr. at 
room temperature. 

Most kinds of bakery foods can be 
frozen successfully after baking. 
Among these are pan bread, buns of 
all kinds, soft dinner rolls, sweet rolls 
of all kinds—including Danish pastry 
—both raised and cake doughnuts. 
quickbreads such as muffins, and all 
kinds of cakes. Certain other 
require a different treatment 


foods 


Freezing Fruit Pies 

Fruit pies are best frozen before 
they are baked. If frozen after bak- 
ing, the crust is apt to become more 
or less soggy and the thickener used 
in the filling may lose its good texture. 
When frozen before baking, both 
crust and filling will be as good as if 
the pies are freshly made. While 
frozen unbaked fruit pies may be 
baked directly from the freezer, or 
after partial or complete defrosting, 
it is usually recommended that they 
be put in the oven without first de- 
frosting them. This requires some- 
what longer baking than if the pies 
are defrosted, but it makes 
to establish the correct baking time 
because the pies will always be at the 
Same temperature 

It also insures that the filling will 
not soak the bottom crust, as it might 
if the defrosted pies stand in the 
kitchen for a time before baking 

Soft pies are a different problem. 
The formulations used for cream- 
filled and custard type pies vary 
greatly in ingredients and in_ their 
proportions, so that it is not possible 


it easier 
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Rodney Flour Service 


As personalized as your own fine products for your customers! 


‘ j 
30 


B it begins with Rod- 


PEL ith © © @ 


ney flour itself—any exact baking flour you 


may want. Your choice of 15 favorite brands 
plus special formulation to your specification. 
Bulk flour—never co-mingled, each binned 
separately in Rodney’s unique multi-tank 


system. In addition, Rodney personalized 


RODNEY MILLIN CO. General Offices 


service means weekly flour information, 
bakery specialists as close as your telephone 
and always at your call. Whatever the prob- 
lem, Rodney personalized service is dedicated 
to solve it together with you. Service we try 
to make as personalized as your own fine 
products for the housewife. 


KANSAS CITY 8, U.S.A. Mills at: Kansas City, Missouri, 


ticPherzon and Topeka, Kan. Offices at: BOSTON—Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., CHICAGO—Kelly Flour Co. 


35,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity 


15.000,000 Bushels Storage 





Freezing Techniques  ontinuea) 


to make general statements for these 
foods. However, many of the typical 
fillings cannot be frozen successfully 
because they break down and sepa- 
rate more or less on freezing. If you 
decide to try to freeze these pies, start 
with only a few and test them for 
taste and eye appeal before serving 
to customers. 

While discussing cream 
would like to leave the subject of 
freezing for a moment to remind you 
that all cream-filled or custard bak- 
ery foods should be refrigerated from 
the time they are received until 
served. These products are very nu- 
tritious, not only to man but to bac- 
teria as well. Because of this, bacteria 
grow in them with startling rapidity, 
causing both spoilage and the danger 
of food poisoning. Unfortunately, 
food poisoning bacteria, when present, 
can grow and produce toxins without 
altering palatability or causing changes 
associated with food spoilage. The 
only way you can be certain that 
cream-filled or custard foods are safe 
to serve is to keep them at 38 -40 F. 
at all times. 

Fully baked French and _ Italian 
breads and hard dinner rolls, breads 


pies, I 


with a hard, crisp crust, generally do 
not freeze well. The freezing actually 


shrinks bread. The crust of these 
breads is so firm that it does not 
shrink, while the inside or crumb 
does, so the crumb frequently tears 
away from the crust. The solution, for 
these hard crusted breads, is to freeze 
them in the partly baked or Brown ’n 
Serve state and complete the baking 
just before serving. 

To freeze bakery foods in a man- 
ner to preserve their fresh taste ap- 
peal to the fullest extent requires that 
you follow certain simple rules. They 
are not difficult; following them care- 
fully will mean the difference between 
a superior food and an ordinary, or 
even a poor one. I would like to dis- 


cuss these. 


Freeze Soon 

For best quality, bakery foods must 
be frozen reasonably soon after they 
are baked. It is well to remember 
that nothing comes out of a freezer 
in a better state than when it went in. 
While proper freezing prevents bak- 
ery foods from staling, it can not re- 
store freshness to stale products. 
Therefore, freezing should be a 
planned procedure. Obtain a supply 
for freezing and freeze at once. Do 
not expect bakery foods to come from 
the freezer with their original good- 
ness if you keep them in the kitchen 
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all day and freeze the leftovers just 
before you close for the night. It is 
not advisable, either, to re-freeze bak- 
ery foods. Everytime you defrost, then 
freeze them again, they lose more of 
their freshness. So the amount taken 
from the freezer should be planned 
to meet actual needs. 

It is best to have these 
some kind of moisture proof or mois- 
ture resistant package such as waxed 
paper, cellophane or other film, dur- 
ing freezing, frozen storage, and de- 
frosting. There are several reasons 
for this: 

If they are not packaged, they will 
lose moisture during freezing, in stor- 
age, and most of all, during defrost- 
ing. 

But bakery foods must always be 
protected against loss of moisture; for. 
as they dry out, they become less 
palatable. Another reason for pack- 
aging is that when the products are 
brought out of the freezer to defrost. 
moisture from the air may condense 
out on the cold surface just as it 
does on a glass of cold water during 
hot weather. This does no harm if it 
condenses on the package; but if it 
condenses on the unwrapped food it 
may cause wet, soggy spots which are 
unsightly and unpleasant to eat. Al- 
though many people do not realize 
this, bakery foods absorb foreign 
odors very readily. 

Packaging will protect them from 
the odor of other foods which are in 
the freezer. Finally, packaging is 
more sanitary and makes for easier 
handling. 


foods in 


Quick Freezing 

Most bakery foods require quick 
freezing, and the freezer should be at 
zero or below. Individual packages of 
the foods should be spaced during 
freezing so that they are separated 
from each other by at least an inch 
on all sides. 

For best results, the freezer should 
have an air circulating system to 
bring cold air to the surface of the 
package as rapidly as heat is released 
from the food. Such a system is ef- 
fective only if the packages are sepa- 
rated enough to allow free flow of 
air on all sides. It follows from this 
that the individual packages should 
never be packed into cartons or boxes 
for freezing. The carton and the close- 
ly packed bakery foods which are in 
it form an insulation that prevents 
rapid freezing. 

After freezing is complete, the 
packages can be placed in cartons if 
this is a more convenient method of 


storage. Cakes are the only exception 
to the rule that freezing must be done 
as rapidly as is practical. It appears 
to make little difference in quality 
whether cakes are frozen rapidly or 
moderately slowly, but freezing should 
not be prolonged unduly. 

Cakes and sweet rolls may be iced 
before freezing or the icing may be 
applied after defrosting. It has been 
found in the baking industry that 
butter cream and fudge icings and 
whipped cream freeze very well. In 
general, it seems that the most satis- 
factory icings for freezing are those 
with a relatively high proportion of 
fat. Sugared doughnuts may be froz- 
en, but bakers have had difficulties 
with glazed doughnuts because the 
glaze has tended to become sticky or 
to develop irregular white patches. 
Problems of this kind are being stud- 
ied, and the future will undoubtedly 
bring solutions. 

Another rule for freez- 
ing of bakery foods is to use the pro- 
per temperature for frozen storage. 
The preservation of these 
not simply a matter of freezing. They 
become stale rather rapidly at 30°, 
20°. or even 10° above zero Fahren- 
heit, although manv are solidly froz- 
en at 20°. All bakery foods which 
have been studied keep well for many 
weeks at 0° or below. Even though 
you would not plan to store them for 
long periods, your freezer 
temperature should be no higher 
than 0°, 

Finally, baked foods, except cakes, 
should be defrosted as rapidly as is 
practical. The defrosting time for 
cakes is not critical. Where large quan- 
tities must be defrosted as quickly 
as possible, a defrosting room or cabi- 
net equipped with heaters to maintain 
the temperature at 100° or 110° may 
be used. Such a room should have a 
fan for circulating the air so that heat 
will be brought to the surface of the 
packages as rapidly as it is absorbed. 

To summarize briefly. most baked 
can be frozen 
that they are fresh when served. A 
few, such as fruit pies and hard 
crusted breads, require special treat- 
ment. Fruit pies should be frozen un- 
baked and these breads, partly baked. 
Both freezing and defrosting should 
be done rapidly. For storage, the 
freezer should be kept at zero. The 
foods should be packaged in a mois- 
ture-resistant film before freezing and 
should not be unpackaged until de- 
frosting is complete. They should not 
be refrozen after defrosting. Follow- 
ing these procedures will enable you 
to stock up on bakery foods to meet 
any demand, with assurance that the 
foods served will be fresh and palat- 
able. « 
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SURE-FIRE 
MULTIWALL. 
OPENING 


How fast can you swing your arm? 


That’s how fast you can open a Bemis Multiwall with Bemi-Strip closure. 
Just grab the red tab and pull. The bag opens quickly, easily 


A tight seal . . . yet a fast, economical opening that leaves the bag intact. 


No fumbling for thread ends. No cutting. No stuck closure seams. And no 
paper shreds or thread clippings, so . . . assured cleanliness 

Note: Production machinery to manufacture the Bemi-Strip feature is 
being installed in Bemis plants as rapidly as possible, but the feature is not 
yet available on the West Coast or in parts of eastern United States. The 
feature will be available nationally in just a few months. 

Ask your Bemis man for complete information. 


General Offices—408-N Pine St., St. Louis 2 ¢ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















onse 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











American Ace 

A superior bread flour, 
milled in one of the West's 

very finest flour mills. 


American Flours Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Frank H. BLopGeTr, Inc. 


(SINCE 1848) 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Millers of Rye and Buckwheat Flour 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Trouble Shooter 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor 


Gluten Bread 


Our gluten bread never has oven 
spring — sometimes it’s just heavy 
without volume. We're interested in 
this product, and 
also in a 100% 
whole wheat bread 
formula. Can you 
help, particularly 
in giving us a pro- 
cedure for making 
the gluten bread? 
—D. B., Colo. 

v 

Here are the 
formulas you re- 
anested for gluten 
whole wheat bread. 


* 


A. J. Vander Voort 


bread and 100% 


GLUTEN BREAD 
(No. 1) 
30 Ib. gluten flour 
24 Ib. water 
1 Ib. salt 
1 Ib. yeast 
5 lb. whole eggs 
Mix 8 to 10 min. on high speed. 
Temperature—80°F. 
Give 45 min. fermentation. 
Run through dough break 30 to 
35 times. 
Rest 10 min. and then make up. 
Bake at about 410 F. 


GLUTEN BREAD 
(No. 2) 
30 Ib. gluten flour 
24 Ib. water 
1 Ib. salt 
1 Ib. 12 oz. yeast 
5 Ib. whole eggs 
Mix dough 10 to 12 min. on high 
speed. 
Dough temperature 82 F. 
Make up at once. 
Bake at about 410°F. 


100% WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
12 Ib. 8 oz. whole wheat flour 
8 lb. water (variable) 
5 oz. salt 
10 oz. sugar 
5 oz. shortening 
3 oz. yeast 
6 oz. malt 
10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Dough temperature 78°F 
First punch approximately 
30 min. 


Commercial Baking 
Problems 


Second punch | hr. 

To the bench 15 min. later. 

Whole wheat doughs should be 
mixed considerably longer than white 
doughs. Have water temperature from 
15-20° colder than for white bread 
doughs in order to obtain best results. 


’ e ‘ 
Cake Squares 
Can you supply me with a recipe 
for a dipping icing for cake squares? 
I would like one that is white and 
can be made into chocolate and other 
varieties—C. V., Ind. 
— Vv 


The following recipe will produce 
a nice dipping icing. Chocolate liquor 
may be added. To obtain proper con- 
sistency when liquor is added, a little 
more warm water may be required. 
For other flavors, a caramel or but- 
terscotch base may be 
gether with a slight adjustment in 
moisture. This type of icing should 
be kept in a warm water bath while 
the cakes are being dipped; the icing 
then will be somewhat thinner and 
will set up rapidly. 


added, to- 


DIPPING ICING 
Mix together in a warm water bath: 
20 Ib. powdered sugar 
1 oz. salt 
1 lb. corn syrup 
6 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Add: 
8 oz. egg whites 
Then add: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. water (lukewarm) 
Then mix in thoroughly: 
1 lb. butter or margarine 
Vanilla to suit 
The amount of water to use in the 
formula will vary somewhat depend- 
ing upon temperature of the icing. 
If desired, 3 to 5 Ib. fondant may 
be added to the foregoing mixture. It 
has been our experience that pouring 
icing over the squares results in few- 
er cripples. However, this would de- 
pend upon tenderness of the cake 
squares. 


Chocolate Angel 
Food 
We are having trouble with our 
chocolate angel food cakes cupping 
on the bottom. 
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We use the following formula: 
| qt. egg whites 
' oz. salt 
'2 oz. cream of tartar 
| Ib. sugar 
10 oz. cake flour 
2 oz. cocoa 
| Ib. sugar 
1 Ib. vanilla 
! am sending you one of our cakes 
so that you can see for yourself what 
is wrong with it.—L. V., Ind. 


v v 

In checking over your formula |] 
find it perfectly satisfactory. How- 
ever, it has been my experience that 
making angel food cakes in 11 or 12 
OZ. pans is very apt to give the trouble 
vou are having. We found that addi- 
tion of 2 oz. cake flour generally 
eliminates cupping. 

Some bakers will add 4 oz. water 
just before the sugar and flour mix- 
is mixed in. This also seems to 
help cut down on cripples. It 
helps to keep the cakes soft and moist 
for a longer period of time. Addi- 
tion of the water will decrease vol- 
ume of the trifle. To over- 
come this they can be scaled a little 
heavier. 


ture 


also 


cakes a 


Pound Cake Spots 


The top crust of our pound cakes 
is just covered with white, round 
spots. Can you tell me how I can 
eliminate these spots, or what causes 
them? Sometimes this trouble 
not occur; then all at once it appears. 
—D. D., Ga. 

Vv v 

These are known as “sugar spots.” 
Without a doubt crystals of the sugar 
you are using are quite coarse, be- 
cause the spots are very pronounced. 
You state that this trouble comes and 
goes, which leads us to believe this 
may be due to different lots of sugar. 
The use of extra fine granulated sugar 
is recommended. 


does 


If you will dissolve some of the 
sugar in the milk in your formula, 
you will find this of some help. 

Sometimes steam in the oven brings 
out these “sugar spots.” By checking 
on this you will eliminate another 
possible factor. 

It has been my experience that if 
the cakes stand for sometime before 
they placed in the oven this 
trouble may occur. This is probably 
due to tops of the drying 
somewhat and becoming crusty. 


are 


cakes 


Doughs Slack Off 


Recently, we have been having a 
great deal of difficulty with bread 
doughs. We are running three-hour 
straight doughs. They come from the 


WHAT'S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 


From his many years of 
experience as a practicing baker 
and production authority, A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking and 
technical editor, has compiled a 
book of “trouble spots” now 
valued highly by the baking 
industry. The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter Book, now in its eighth 
printing, classifies hundreds of 
everyday problems and their 
solutions. For $2.00 bakers can 
have at their fingertips a quick 
source of information for discov- 
ering their problems and solving 
them. Copies may be purchased 
from the Reader Service Depart- 
ment, THE Northwestern MILLER, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. Readers are invited to 
submit their production prob- 
lems either to this publication 
or to Mr. Vander Voort at Dun- 
woody, 818 Wayzata Bivd., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





“Hunter's CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour Brand in Kansas 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Incorporated 


Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
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To bake the best... 
buy the best! 


Quality Bakery Products 





NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


| Chanin Building, New York N.Y 








High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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Strategically located v0 serve your FLOUR wens: 


For over 74 years, Eckhart-milled flours have been the standard 


of quality with bakers who want the very best, always. Fast service and 
competitive prices. All flours are individually milled for superior performance. awe 


Let us quote on your flour needs! 


Eckhart 
Milling Company 


1300 CARROLL AVE CHICAGO 7 tL 
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rye flours 
whole wheat flours 


spring and hard winter wheat flours 


soft wheat flours for cakes, cookies, crackers 


CHICAGO & 
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SALES OFFICES 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Our flours are backed by a 

million bushels grain storage 

per 1,000 cwts. of daily mill- 
ing capacity 


CAPACITY-4,000 CWTS 
GRAIN STORAGE 





DAVID HARUM 


Regular’ Bakers Flour 


Milled in the Heart of 


Nebroska's Wheat Country eel 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Lexington, Nebreske 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A flour specially milled for 
the Southern 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 2695 Broad 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


housewife. 





mixer the right consistency, but be- 
fore going to the divider become very 
soft and sticky. We obtain a fair loaf 
of bread, but have difficulty sending 
dough through make-up equipment, 
especially the molder. We shall ap- 
preciate any information or 
tions for overcoming our problem 


K. W., Towa. 


sugges- 


v v 

We can only judge from your de- 
scription of the action of the dough 
that possibly you have too much dia- 
static action. You might try a shorter 
mixing time and shorter fermentation 
If you are using a diastatic malt now, 
it may be a good idea to try some 
non-diastatic malt. Without seeing the 
dough or the finished loaf, it is very 
difficult to determine just what is the 
cause of the dough slacking off. 
Should you be unable to 
your problem, please send us a loaf 
of your bread, formula and complete 
information on the procedures used. 


overcome 


Gelatin 

Will you please send us some in- 
formation on gelatin? We want to 
use it for making marshmallow rolls. 

-E. A., Tenn. 

v v 

When purchasing gelatin, certain 
factors should be considered: These 
are color, flavor, acidity, volume, gel 
strength and shortness. 

Cell structure is broken 
bacteria: so a low bacteria 
very desirable. 

When gelatin is dissolved in water, 
a gel or jelly is formed. This is called 
gel strength. When the jelly is set, an 
apparatus called a “Bloom” gelometer 
is used. This gelometer expresses the 
strength in units that have been 
standardized by the Gelatin Manufac- 
turers Assn. Gelatin varies in strength 
from 50 bloom to as high as 240 
bloom. A gelatin running around 200 


down by 
count 1s 








HARD AND SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


MILLING CAPACITY—4,200 CWTS. DAILY 











**Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief” 








Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—''Direct from the Wheat Fields to You" 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming 


**Diamond b”’ 
**Wheats Best”’ 














bloom produces very satisfactory re- 
sults. 

The eating quality, flavor, shortness 
and color can be determined by actual 
use. 

As a rule, the greater the strength 
of gelatin, the better the quality. How- 
ever, the other items mentioned 
should be taken into consideration 

Manufacturers of gelatin have in 
some instances booklets or pamphlets 
which contain information and form- 
ulas for marshmallow and icings. 

The raw materials for the produc- 
tion of commercial 
tained primarily from three 
Pig skins, bone stocks and 
trimmings. 

Gelatin should be 
ter at a temperature of about 


to obtain best possible results 


gelatin are ob- 
sources: 


hide 


dissolved 





At your service... 
F ae Si. We 
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Bill Linagren. adve rtising director of 


The Miller Publishing Company, 
began with the firm as an editorial 
assistant. His years of 
work with the flour milling 
baking industries provide a 


day-to-day 
and 
thor- 
ough knowledge of the industry. 
A wealth of 
with aggressive 
nation are yours if you call Bill at 
FRanklin 4-5200 or if you get a 
note off to him at 2501 Wayzata 
Boulevard, in Minneapolis. 


SS THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


eELrpervence couple d 


marketing imagi- 


Rusine Journalists Since 1873 
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For Current Reading... 


® Booklets 


HAZARD HUNTING—A pamphlet 
published by the National Safety 
Council, easy to read, concise, lib- 
erally illustrated; handy size for 
plant or office distribution. Em- 
ployers interested in encouraging 
off-the-job safety may find pam- 
phlet useful for distribution to 
employees. (For free sample copy 
write to: National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago ||, 
Wh.) 


PROSPECTS IN FOREIGN TRADE— 
Publication of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Commodities treat- 
ed are wheat, feed grains, rice, 
among others. Contains outlook for 
U.S. exports of wheat, including 
flour, in 1960-61. Factors affecting 
exports for the period covered are 
outlined. General trends in world 
trade are summarized and barriers 
to trade in some foreign countries 
are analyzed. Detailed tables give 
support prices of various grains in 
specific overseas countries, accom- 
panied by description of each. 
Booklet is liberally accompanied by 
charts on subjects covered. (For 
copies write to: Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C., re- 
questing May, 1961, issue of ''Pros- 
pects for Foreign Trade.'') 


PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT FOR 
MAIN STREET—A smal! business 
handbook depicting actual case 
histories of business successes and 
failures. Booklet is well illustrated, 
carefully written, and uses a nar- 


rative conversational style. Infor- 


@ Pamphlets 


@Trade Reports 


mation is based on the Dun & Brad- 
street film, ‘Small Business U.S.A." 
Many of the virtues and faults of 
small business management are il- 
lustrated. All cases are based on 
fact, but with names, places and 
details of identification altered. 
(Single copies are free. Write to: 
Public Relations Division, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., P.O. Box 803 
Church Street Division, New York 
8, N.Y.) 


FOOD ADDITIVES—An attractive 
well-illustrated booklet of 63 pages 
on what food additives are and how 
they are used, published by the 
Manufacturing Chemists, Assn., Inc 
Publication explains how industry 
and government establish safety of 
additives prior to use; how use of 
additives benefits consumers; how 
federal, state and local legislation 
helps to protect consumers and 
their food supply. Booklet also 
deals with modern food packag- 
ing and feeding of expanding pop- 
ulations. It also has an appendix 
of some commonly used additives 
and another of selected references, 
plus an index. (For free single 
copies, write on institution or or- 
ganization letterhead to: Manufac- 
turing Chemists Assn., 1825 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 
9, D.C. Copies in quantity are 
available for 20¢ each.) 


Where no price is stated the 
publication is presumed to be 
available without charge 
from the source. Readers are 
requested to submit orders to 
the sources listed. 
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Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over .. . Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 
Seattie, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


LIFF H. MORRIS 
Easte 


Representat 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 





WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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Because of our location, flour 
buyers are assured of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat 
Products. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & 
ELEVATOR 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 








MEN GOING 


Dodge Manufacturing Corp., Mish- 
awaka. Ind.. is undertaking an exten- 
sive program of developmental and 
experimental engi- 
neering in connec- 
tion with manufac- 
ture of mechanical 
power transmission 
equipment. To 
help with the pro- 
gram it has ap- 
pointed John M. 
Macy as _ assistant 
to David M. Firth, 
vice president in 
charge of engi- 
neering. It's a new position for Mr. 
Macy. who has been with Dodge 
Manufacturing since 1960. He attend- 
ed Purdue University from 1932 to 
1936, studied administrative mechan- 
ical engineering, and later completed 
courses in industrial management and 
diesel engineering. He joined Dodge 
in 1960 as a project engineer, coming 


John M. Macy 








BAKING 
TRAINING 


Bread & Rolls @ Cakes & Pastries 


Experimental Baking and 
Decorating Included 


Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE 


Non-Profit Trade School 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


An Endowed 
818 Wayzata Bivd. 











PLACES 


ee a Oe es 
from the South Bend Tackle Co., Inc., 
of which he was vice president for 
development and engineering. 

e@ 

It's a move up to manager of the 
Syracuse, N.Y., plant of Ward Baking 
Co. for David Martin. He formerly 
served as Syracuse sales manager for 
Ward. In his new position Mr. Martin 
succeeds Louis Metallo, now trans- 
ferred to Chicago as general bakery 
manager. Harold Provost, who was 
agency sales manager, becomes Syra- 
cuse sales manager. 

s 

Capital City Products Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has a newly elected vice 
president. He is Patrick M. Reilly, 
who takes 
over as sales man- 
ager of the com- 
panys consumer 
foods division, ac- 
cording to J. R. 
Herd, vice presi- 
dent and general 
sales manager. Mr. 
Reilly succeeds J. 
F. Curtin, who has 
been an executive 
with Capital City 
Products for 36 years. Mr. Curtin will 
continue another year in an advisory 
capacity to the company. He has been 
with the firm a total of 44 years 

a 

Harold L. Budde, president, Purity 
Baking Co., Decatur, IIl., has been 
reelected wholesale vice president of 
the Illinois Bakers Assn. Mr. Budde 
has been a governor of the American 


also 


Patrick Reilly 
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FACTUAL PROPERTY VALUATIONS 


SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Bakers Assn. a number of years, and 
recently was elected vice president of 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc. 


The Pipestone, Minn., home plant 
of Pan-O-Gold Baking Co. has named 
four new department heads, reports 
Jacob Heil, general manager. Rodger 
A. Johnson will head up production 
with the title of manager; Edward C. 
Mathers becomes operations man- 
ager; Sanford Sutter production super- 
intendent, and Kenneth Eggerud su- 
perintendent of the sweet goods de- 
partment. The appointments, states 
Mr. Heil, have been made in antici- 
pation of shifts in managerial duties 
when Pan-O-Gold’s new plant for 
continuous bread baking becomes 
fully operational later this year at 
Pipestone. The 54-year-old baking 
firm sells in Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, Iowa and Nebraska. It also 
operates plants in Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
and St. Cloud, Minn. 


Mack Rapp, vice president of De- 
tecto Scales, Inc., industrial sales di- 
vision, New York, has been elected 
president of the 
National Scale 
Men’s Assn. The 
43-year-old asso- 
ciation has a mem- 
bership of over 
1,000, with a po- 
tential of over 
5,000 active and 
associate members. 
Mr. Rapp has been 
for many 

years in the scale 
industry, and in 1958 was among 
those responsible for the successful 
inauguration of National Weights & 
Measures Week. Election was at the 
association’s 43rd annual conference 
held in Toronto. Attendance included 
representatives from The Netherlands, 
Belgium, Sweden, England, the U.S 
and Canada. 


Be Gee 
i 


active 
Mack Rapp 


A man who has represented Penick 
& Ford, Ltd., in the Philadelphia area 
for 30 years, William A. Medlicott, 
is now associated with Donald Dem- 
my, Philadelphia broker for Penick 
& Ford, in the sale of corn syrup and 
corn starch to the baking industry 
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New Federal Unit in Dayton, Ohio, 
Has ‘Built-In’ Traffic Stoppers 


HOW DO YOU determine a good 
location for a bakery outlet? 

Top planners in the industry have 
tried to answer that one for a long 
time. When they are successful in 
analyzing the factors of competition, 
community growth, product quality 
and customers preferences in baked 
foods, the results are gratifying. 

A good example of efficient, on- 
the-premises baking in a_ shopping 
provided by the recently 
opened unit of Federal Bake Shops. 
Inc., at Forest Park Plaza, Dayton. 
Ohio. By combining time-tested pol- 
icies such as daytime baking and se- 
community that is certain 
customers, Federal, 


center is 


lecting a 
to grow and add 
which operates scores of shops across 
the country. has set the stage for a 
successful operation 
The Forest Park 
these policies 
Production is done in an area 18 
ft. by 55 ft., all with up-to-date equip- 
ment. Freezers. dough 
doughnut fryers and ovens 
designed to maintain the distinctive- 
ness of a handicraft operation while 
at the same time turning out a mini- 
mum of 150 varieties of baked prod- 


store adheres to 


retarders, 
are all 


ucts. 
The air 
equipped with a glass panel wall and 


conditioned salesroom is 


Nt aaa 


THIS DISPLAY window is the traf- 
fic stopper for Federal’s bake shop in 
Forest Park Plaza. The front fea- 
tures large red plastic letters for the 
Federal name, all back-lighted. The 
“submarine” display at the base of 
the window gives customers a good 
look at the shop’s decorated cakes. 
The display window measures 3 ft. 
by 13 ft. 


June 12, 196! 


showcases, plus a clear-view refrig- 
erated showcase to give customers a 
good look at displays of the shop’s 


fancy pastries 


Icing Kitchen 

One the 
equipped with Federal’s icing kitchen 
This area has a “fold-away” electric 
stove, stainless steel sink and a 2 ft 
wide Formica counter top in_ the 
shape of a horseshoe. The icing kitch- 
en is surrounded by sliding and sta- 
tionary glass panels, and clear-view, 


enclosed for 


side of salesroom is 


submarine sections dis 


play of birthday and wedding cakes 


Decorative are in full 
of the customers. A_ distinguishing 
feature for the decorated cakes is Fed- 
eral’s exclusive novelty ornaments ap- 
propriate for any occasion. 


cakes View 


The display window measures 3 ft 
by 13 ft., permitting the store to fea- 
ture daily specials and a wide variety 
of products. This encourages the mall 
traffic to stop and to patronize 
the new features 


Decor of store 





See how the 
BAR-NUN 
Sifter meets 
every requirement 
fora 
flour scalper 


Big Capacity. In floor space only 312 feet square 


wallpaper with a bakery motif, and 
green samara wainscot paneling. 


Forest Park Plaza is four 
miles from downtown Dayton, with 
a total area of 43 acres and parking 
for over 3,000 cars. The first phase 
of the center occupancy includes some 
40 tenants. Future expansion plans 
call for more than double the present 
300,000 sq. ft. of floor space, a strong 
indication Federal has selected a lo- 
cation that affords opportunity for 
growth right along with that of the 
community. 


located 








STAR OF THE WEST 
MILLING COMPANY 
Only Michigan soft white 
winter wheat flour 
FRANKENMUTH, MICHIGAN 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
ter Wheat 
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/ par-nuM 
SIFTER 


a Bar-Nun will scalp 35,000 


pounds of flour an hour. In slightly larger space, 50,000 pounds 


Clean Product. True, single plane rotary motion removes all lumps and foreign 


materials; delivers a thoroughly cleaned, uniform product. 


Sanitary. Dust-tight, easily cleaned 


all-metal 


sifter box is available with 


Stainless steel internals and special sanitary construction 


Low Cost Service. Exclusive four-point drive assures smooth, vibration-free 


operation— continuous service with minimum maintenance 


Write for details and 


recommendations, without obligation 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


New York 
SALES AND SERVICE 


| Dallas 2—J 


San Francisco 5 
B. WILLIAMS 


JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC 600 W. 43rd Street 
TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 


1026 Young Street 
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June 


June 13 — Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
summer meeting; Banner Lodge, Moodus, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven, Conn. 


June 19—Ontario Flour Millers Assn., 
annual general meeting; The King Edward 
Sheraton Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; 
sec.-mgr., Harry J. Dowsett, Room 205, 
29 Colborne St., Toronto |, Ont., Canada. 


June 23-24—District 10, Association of 
Operative Millers; San Luis Obispo, Cal.; 
sec., Gene Thomas, California Mill Equip- 
ment Co., San Mateo, Cal. 


25-27—New WHampshire-Vermont 
annual meeting; Wentworth 
N.H.; sec., Calvin Gaebel, 
Boston 34, Mass. 


June 
Bakers Assn., 
Hall, Jackson, 
214 Harvard St., 


July 


13-17—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
annual meeting; Bedford 


Bedford Springs, Pa.; sec., 


July 
facturers Assn., 
Springs Hotel, 





Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 


INCORPORATED 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








BUFFALO e PYRAMID 
Quality ae Since 1879 


WILLIS ‘NORTON 


Company 


WICHITA e« KANSAS 











Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 


York 17, N.Y. 


July 16-19—West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
1961 convention; the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; sec., Mrs. 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


August 


Aug. 19—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers; Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver. 


September 


Sept. 8—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., 
W. R. Carter, R. J. S. Carter Co., 1219 
Flour Exchange, Minneapolis |, Minn. 


Sept. 8-9—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lake Murray Lodae, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


Sept. 15-16—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 


Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 


Sept. 17-19—Southern Bakers 
annual production conference, Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson 
L. Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain 
St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept 23—District 8, 


Assn., 


Association of 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








Prudhommes Lodge, 
Vineland, Ont., Canada; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 


Sept. 23-25—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Hilton Inn., El Paso, 
Texas; sec., Ralph Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Sept. 23-26—New Jersey Bakers Board 
of Trade, anniversary convention and ex- 
hibition; Essex House Hotel, Newark, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Operative Millers; 


24-26—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Sheraton Gib- 
son Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Al 
Wohlleb, 743 Loretto St., Louisville 11. 

Sept. 29-30—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Richard Schmidt, Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., Spokane. 


Sept. 


October 


Oct. 4-7—National Bakery Suppliers 
Assn., annua! meeting; Hotel Shelburne, 
Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., William Effron, 
Effron Bakery Supply Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 


Oct. 7-12—1951 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


Oct. 13-14—District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lowell, Mich.; sec., 
Oscar J. Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 


Oct. 20-21—District 3, Association of 
Operative Millers; Danville, Ill.;  sec., 
Hollis Maun, Jr., M.M.C. Sales Corp., 
Dover, Ohio. 


Oct. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Sheraton Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., L. F. O'Konski, 
Jr., 1806 Chicago St., Omaha. 

Oct. 27-28—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., James N. Campbell, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 13-14—Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers, annual convention; Walla 
Walla, Washington; sec., Geo. W. John- 
son, Ritzville, Wash. 


Nov. 


fall convention; 


13-14—New England Bakers Assn., 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 
945 Great Plain Ave., Room 9, Needham 
92, Mass. 


Nov. 17-18—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers; Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
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Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake City Flour Mills, Salt Lake City. 


December 

Dec. 9—District 2, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 


1962 


January 


Jan. 16-18—Hard Red Winter Wheat 
Workers, annual conference; Kellogg 
Center, Lincoln, Neb.; chairman, A. M. 
Schlehuber, Oklahoma State 
Dept. of Agronomy, Stillwater, Okla. 


Jan. 28-30—Potomac States 
Assn., annual convention; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; pres., Charles J. 
Schupp, 126 Mathieson Bldg., Balti- 


more 2. 


University, 


Bakers 


Jan. 31|—Potomac States Bakers Assn., 
executive committee 
Hotel, Balti- 


convention 
Lord Baltimore 


post 
meeting; 


more, Md. 


February 


Feb. 1 1-13—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Bellevue Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 
600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


March 


March 19-20—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., pre-convention secre- 
taries' circle meetings; Denver-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
401 Folger Bldg., 725 I5th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

March 21-23—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention; Den- 
ver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo.: sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bldg., 725 
15th Street, Washington, D.C. 


April 
April 


annual 


26-28—Southern 
convention: Boca 


Bakers 
Raton 


Assn., 
Hotel, 
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Benson L. Skelton 
26 Cain St., N.W., 


Boca Raton, Fla.; sec. 
Henry Grady Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 29-May 2—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual convention and 
exhibition; Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr 
731-735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


May 


May 1|4-17—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show: Denver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; exec. vice president, Donald S. 
Eber, 639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 


“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 


Milled from Carefully 
Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmer Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Baking Pans 


Coffee cake bakers will be inter- 
ested in a set of multi-purpose 8 in., 
9 in. and 12 in. pizza pans which are 
now being readily adapted to many 
of the baking requirements of coffee 
cakes. The pans are made by Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Corp., which 
claims that the rapid heat transfer 
of the aluminum pans speeds baking 


time. The company claims that prod- 
uct damage is reduced because there 
is no need to transfer the cake to 
retail plates. It also states that greater 
efficiency is achieved by cutting down 
the number of steps required for the 
in-plant baking operation. Although 
originally designed as round alum- 
inum pizza pans, some coffee cake 
bakers reportedly are finding the pans 
suitable for their purposes. 


Circle No. 4856 
on Reply Form for Details 


Packaging Device 


Mercury Heat Sealing Equipment 
Co. has developed a machine to auto- 
matically remove crumbs or dust 
while packaging such products as 
cookies or crackers in a flexible bag. 
The device is a variation of the firm’s 
Verti-Pak machine, and is said to 
prevent fragmentation by providing a 
sliding movement through the bag 
forming tube, rather than a sharp 
drop. As the product empties from a 
conveyor, it passes over a vibrating 
screen which removes any loose part- 
icles. It then completes a sliding move- 
ment into the bag that is formed 
around it. The result is claimed to be 
a neat, attractive package with greater 
sales appeal. The special purpose 
Verti-Pak will operate automatically 
with bucket conveyor at speeds up to 


54 
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50 packages a minute for each form- 
ing tube. Models are available for 
cellophane or K-202, for polyethylene, 
pliofilm, polypropylene, and polycel. 
Units are available with electric eye 
for print registration and with date 
coder and hole punch mechanism for 
rack display bags. A descriptive bro- 
chure will be sent upon request. 
Circle No. 4857 


on Reply Form for Details 


Baking Ingredient 
The Speas Co. is offering Apple 
Pectin, BA-JEL, for use in the manu- 
facture of bakers’ jams and jellies. 
BA-JEL is said to promote better heat 
stability while baking. The company 
claims that through use of the prod- 
uct bakers are relieved of the incon- 
venience and lost time resulting from 
run-off of jams and jellies during the 
baking process. BA-JEL also contrib- 
utes heavily to the saleability of fin- 
ished baked foods, claims the manu- 
facturer. Because jams and jellies re- 
main more firm and stable, the prod- 
uct is said to have better appetite ap- 
peal to the consumer. 
Circle No. 4858 
on Reply Form for Details 


Pouring Spout 

The Multi-Meter division of Rieke 
Metal Products Corp. is offering the 
“Flo-Top,” a polyethylene pouring 
spout said to combine the features 
of a bottle cap with directional flow, 
a no-drip spout and an open-close 
control. Liquid remaining can be re- 
sealed by a twist of the top of the 
two-piece cap. “Flo-Top” is said to 
be shatterproof at extremely low tem- 
peratures, with stress-crack resistance, 
and will not contaminate products. 
Multi-Meter also provides a line of 
plastic faucets, a “pour-easy” pail 
rack and drum pumps. 

Circle No. 4859 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bulk Weighing Brochure 
describing 
Toledo bulk weighing systems and 


A four-page brochure 


their advantages is available from 
Toledo Scale, division of Toledo 
Scale Corp. Advantages cited for the 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the 
improved products, new services and new 
literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 
are those of the firm concerned. Use the 
accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 
sired information. 


development of new and 


equipment are: Net weight loading of 
carriers; immediate printed weight 
records; pre-set draft counters ena- 
bling operators to predetermine the 
number of drafts processed in se- 
quence; net weight totals and sub- 
totals available at the touch of a but- 
ton on the remotely located control 
consoles, and positive “fail safe” 
electrical circuitry to assure consist- 
ent performance. Operation of Toledo 
bulk weighing systems is graphically 
illustrated with detailed copy support- 
ed by easy-to-read sequence drawings. 


Circle No. 4860 
on Reply Form for Details 


Wheel Stand 


A wheel stand attachment for easy 
moving and setup of portable convey- 
ors has been made available by Hy- 
trol Conveyor Co. The wheel stand is 
available for use on the company’s 
full line of lightweight, portable, grav- 
ity or belt conveyors. It is designed 
for multiple conveyor duty anywhere, 
claims the manufacturer. It is adjust- 
able in height, and designed for con- 
veyors used in many different ma- 


terial handling jobs. The wheel stand 
sets up quickly, and height is adjusted 
with a chain-secured pin on the wheel 
stand which connects to the conveyor. 
The operator simply rolls the unit as 
he would a wheelbarrow to the stor- 
age area. The wheel stand folds against 
the conveyor for compact storage in 
vertical or horizontal space. 


Circle No. 4861 
on Reply Form for Details 


Belt Cleaning System 


Sellers Injector Corp. has issued a 
bulletin, No. 448, about its new auto- 
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matic belt cleaning system, suitable 
for use in such establishments as bak- 
eries. The firm claims that its system 
effectively cleans flat rubber and steel 
mesh belts, metal elevators and eleva- 
tor belts. The four-page bulletin out- 
lines advantages of the new cleaning 
system and _ provides 
engineers who 
Specifications — listed 
pressures and water and steam pres- 
Sure requirements. Piping require- 
ments are also given. Copies of the 
bulletin are available without charge 


assistance for 
plan an_ installation. 
include nozzle 


Circle No. 4862 
on Reply Form for Details 


Paper for Labels 


grade of label 
label paper, has 


the Nashua Corp 


A new heat seal 
paper, IMAC APC 


been designed by 


to aid bakers in meeting the require 
ments for trouble-free labeling of 


Use This Reader 
Service Card 
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For Information 
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New Ideas 
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Print or Type Cleariy 
* 
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their products packaged in films and 
other materials. Nashua that 
the new grade replaces both Pervenac 
CL and IMAC PL grades wherever 
these labels have previously been rec- 
The company states that 
controlled heat and 
IMAC APC label 
trouble-free ad 
range of room tem 
humidity from 45 f 
to 115 F. and from 20% to 80% 
relative humidity. IMAC APC _ ad- 


hesive is suited to two-phase labeling 


States 


ommended 
with properly 
pressure, the new 
paper will provide 
over a 


peratures and 


herence 


machine operations as well as labeling 
which requires simultaneous applica 
tions of heat and pressure. The com 
pany claims that unusual versatility 
of this new grade of paper simplifies 
inventory by incorporating advantages 
of two Nashua Heat Seal 
grades, making it unnecessary to stock 


previous 


two grades 


Circle No. 4863 
on Reply Form for Details 


Delivery Body 


Bakery owners will be interested in 
a newly developed truck delivery 
body, the Merchandiser Model MPO 
8, designed by Boyertown Auto Body 
Works in the interest of safety and 
driver convenience. Although orig 
inally developed for the U.S. Post 
Office Department. Boyertown  of- 
ficials that the truck 
available for a wider range of usage 
One feature cited is the driver vision 
factor. The driver's vision through the 
windshield is such that an object 36 
in. in height on the road 20 in. direct- 
ly in front of the vehicle is plainly 
visible to the driver in the 
normal seated position. High strength 
alloy steel is used for the front end 
design and construction of the entire 
body, saving approximately 500 Ib 
of body weight. Loadspace dimensions 


State body is 


average 


are 96 in. in length, 74 in. in width, 
and 72 in. in height, having a capacity 
of 280 cu. tt. The Model MPO-8 fea 
roll-up overhead door, 


tures real 


abe 


plastic skylight in the roof, full square 
useable and _ sliding 
doors with regulating windows 


load space cab 


Circle No. 4864 
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Digest 


Division of 
has compiled 


Bakery Census 


The Fleischmann 
Standard Brands, Inc., 
its latest digest of bakery census in- 
Data on the several seg- 
ments of the baking industry have 
been combined into a spiral bound, 
eighty page booklet for reter- 
The Bakery Census Digest pro 
vides graphic and statistical informa- 


formation 


easy 


ence 


tion on wholesale bakeries, home serv- 
ice bakeries, grocery chain baking 
retail multi-outlet baker 
ies, and for the U.S. as a whole. The 
booklet is illustrated with maps and 
graphs for handy reference For bak- 


operations, 
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ery operators and others, the booklet 
provides a concise analysis of infor- 
mation from the U.S. Census of 
Manufactures, condensed and put 
together for their special purposes. 


Circle No. 4865 
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Pneumatic Conveying 


M-D Blowers, Inc., has introduced 
a line of rotary positive blowers 
claimed to combine durability of the 
heavy duty cast iron models with the 
advantages of lighter weight, lower 
cost aluminum models. The company 


states that the blower line is suitable 
for use by firms which load and un- 
load such dry bulk materials as flour 
and grain. The Series 16 M-D blow- 
ers, which includes 11 models, has 
been designed for use in material 
handling systems requiring from 50 
CFM of air pressures up to 12 PSIG 
or up to 12 in. HG vacuum. A bro- 
chure on the series is available. 


Circle No. 4866 
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Portable Unloader 


Sprout, Waldron and Co., Inc., Is 
making available a bulletin, 126-C, 
describing the Portaflow portable 
pneumatic unloader designed for un- 
loading of Airslide bulk cars handling 
such material as flour. The unloader 
is said to be perfectly balanced for 
easy handling and positioning. It is 
equipped with modern blow-through 
feeders, and reportedly provides dust- 
less operation in use with railroad 
cars. It is fully adjustable to maintain 
maximum capacity and is said to 
operate with high efficiency and low 
maintenance. 

Circle No. 4867 
on Reply Form for Details 


Adjustable Bag Closer 


Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 
has announced a fully adjustable con- 
veyor model bag closer for sewing 
any size bag from | Ib. to 100 Ib. The 
model is the Minneapolis HRC-200 
said to increase production by per- 
mitting the operator to regulate both 
the sewing head and the conveyor to 
the correct position for his height and 
size of the bag being closed. The com- 
pany claims that the conveyor raises 
or lowers easily with a hand crank, 
as does the sewing head. Heavy duty 
bags reportedly assure a smooth, verti- 
cal adjustment. The unit is equipped 
with a built-in belt tightener. It is of 
all-welded construction and has built- 
in castors for easy moving. A heavy- 
duty M-100 sewing head is standard 
equipment with the HRC-200. The 
M-100 sewing head is of cast alum- 


inum, uses a two-thread chain stitch, 
and reportedly is easy to thread. 


Circle No. 4868 
on Reply Form for Details 


Cake Packaging 


Marathon division of American 
Can Co. has introduced a full-color 
pictorial design for its Pak-A-Pan foil 
laminated tray for cake packaging. 
Marathon states that addition of the 


four-color package permits bakers an 
opportunity to have full color, four 
serving suggestion pictorials on side 
panels of their packages. The back- 
ground color is a deep brown said to 
blend well with the golden brown of 
the baked cake. Copy on the panels 
describes “New Angel Food Cake, 
Perfect for Slicing—New Shape, New 
Freshness, New Convenience, A New 
Concept in Quality.” Full color illus- 
trations on the bottom panel show 
how the cake is depanned or how to 
remove only a portion of it at a 
time. « 
Circle No. 4869 
on Reply Form for Details 
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Opposition to Rail Freight Changes Still Hot 
Though Modifications Meet with Some Approval 


Grain, Flour, Feed Men Tell Rail Officials of Objections 
At Chicago Meeting Resumed After 11-Month Study Period 


By F. C. Bisson 
Chicago Correspondent 


EVAMPED PROPOSALS for rail rate changes sub- 

mitted by the Eastern Rail Lines Executive Traffic 
Committee were examined by interested parties at a hear- 
ing in Chicago last month. It had taken 11 months for 
the proposals to be researched and restudied following 
vehement opposition expressed at a similar meeting in 
June, 1960. 

Close to 400 representatives of the grain exchanges, 
flour millers, country grain shippers, feed manufacturers, 
maltsters, soybean processors, corn processors, both wet 
and dry, were on hand. So were men from other railroads 
interested in the proposals. Exhibits and accompanying 
briefs ran all the way from a paragraph to 30 folio pages 
And there were far more of them than 11 months ago 

One change was significant in comparing the two 
hearings. While still a long way from complete approval, 
there was not the same unanimous disapproval on this 
occasion. A small number in attendance saw 
with the proposals; an equally modest number saw noth- 
ing to commend them. 

When one individual or group saw the new proposals 
taking away some long-held advantage, strong objections 
were voiced. Equally contentious was the proposal to in- 
crease minimum weight limitations without a compensa- 


eye-to-eye 


ting advantage. 

[he committee was commended by some for what it 
was trying to do, but there was less commendation for 
the way the committee was trying to accomplish its ob- 
jectives. 

Typical was the approach of J. S. Chartrand, vice 
president in charge of transportation for the Chicago 
Board of Trade. He “As reissued, the committee 
submittals are a vast improvement over the originals con- 
sidered last June and we find ourselves generally in sup- 
port of the over-all pattern of rate making proposed there- 
in. However, there are portions that continue to run contra 
to the best interests of the shipping public.” 

Mr. Chartrand was particularly articulate in com, !ain- 
ing about the obvious lack of routes in the committee’s 
submittals when he said: “Rates without routings are not 
worth the paper they are written on.” He followed this 
with a statement to the effect that reduced rates without 
adequate routing are not a reduction at all and that with- 
out complete and full information concerning accompany- 
ing routes, a public hearing on rate changes bears only on 
the structure and the level of the rates—nothing more. 

Quoting from the General Routing Application in the 
revised proposals where it says that “individual carriers 
reserve the right to restrict the application of the proposed 
rates for their account and to observe specifically pub- 
lished routes,” Mr. Chartrand declared: “That’s outright 
double talk.” He called attention to the anomaly of “ob 
serving specifically published routes while restricting the 
application of the new rates.” 

Speaking for the Chicago Board of Trade, he arrayed 
himself in opposition to the 50,000 and 80,000 Ib. mini- 
mum weights on grain products at 6¢ and %2¢ rate dif- 


said: 


12, 1961 


June 


ferentials over the grain rates. From time to trme d 
his presentation, Mr. Chartrand made the that he 
was arguing not only for the big exchange and its mem- 
bership but also for the benefit of grain shippers generally 

While many individual members of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. were there in person and made 
presentations of their own, the viewpoint of the 
tion was covered by A. F. Leitherer, Allied Mills, Inc., 
vice chairman of AFMA’s 350-member traffic committee 

He said his committee agreed with the 
on the 40 ton basis for grain and '2¢ over grain for 
products—characterizing them as being traditional 

On the other hand, the AFMA spokesman strenuously 
objected to the proposal calling for making the minimum 
25 instead of 20 tons, on the grounds that this would con- 
stitute an actual boost in the rate charge and consequently 
would be of no value to people in the feed manufacturing 
He called attention to the tact that 


ring 


point 


asocla- 


level of rates 


vrain 


category. commercial 
mixed 
stituents against which transit privileges do not apply 
Mr. Leitherer also “took off’ on the lack of 
information provided in the submittals aud joined forces 
with those who that the 
40,000 to 50,000 minimums, as they apply to the move- 
ment of feed, instead of helping the rail lines, will hurt 
them by driving business to trucks. He ittention 
to the fact that the railroads had always looked to the 
big commercial mixed feed people for a 
tion of their freight income 
General Mills, Inc., J. | 


feed contains an appreciable percentage of con- 


routing 


believe proposed switch from 


called 


substantial por- 


Imbs Milling ¢ Inter- 


Almost a year ago, the Eastern Rail 
Lines Executive Traffic Committee, 
chairmanned by E. V. Hill, conducted 
what was anticipated would be a 
three-day hearing at Chicago’s La 
Salle Hotel. The subject of proposed 
rate changes was to be aired with in- 
terested shippers and representatives 
of other railroads present to give their 
views. Mr. Hill abruptly adjourned 
_the meeting near the planned close of 
the first session in the face of a blast 
of disapproval coming from all sides. 
Mr. Hill declared the whole subject re- 
quired more research and study be- 
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national Milling Co., the Pillsbury Co., and Russell 
Miller-King Midas Mills made a joint presentation. Though 
they had no particular objection to the proposed rate 
levels, they were opposed to dual minimums for grain 
products at 42¢ over the grain rate for 80,000 lb. and 6¢ 
over for 50,000 Ib., as being highly detrimental to en- 
grain product traffic for 


hancing. let alone 


the railroads 


preserving, 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, said that the most dis- 
turbing aspect of the proposals in their viewpoint was the 
intention of the carriers to restrict new proportional rates 
of specific origin to destination junction point routing, 
going on to say: “Routes are as much a part of the struc- 
ture as the rates themselves.” Acme-Evans also pointed 
out that the application of the 40,000 Ib. minimum on 
millfeeds is unworkable, destructive and will completely 
dry up the long haul rail movement. 


Quotes from the Briefs 


C. L. Athanson, Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich., 
“Without a route you don’t have a rate.” 


Charles A. Krause, Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., said he objected to discontinuance of any present 
routes and held out for grain product rates which were 
originally established to meet truck and water competi- 


tion 


Donaid J. Brown, traffic manager, Fruen Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, took issue with some of the committee pro- 
posals as encouraging and developing other means of trans- 
portation than rails. He described the committee action 
is providing the necessary incentive to restore package 
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freight service on the Great Lakes as well as broadening 
shipper interest in barge transportation. 


H. G. Hansen, vice president in charge of traffic, Men- 
nel Milling Co., Fostoria: “Discontinuing the 40,000 Ib. 
minimum drive the shorter-haul receivers to truck 
transportation.” On the minimum weight rule: “It is an 
injustice to the milling-in-transit operator directly inter- 
mediate between point of origin and destination, to penal- 
ize that industry when it is paying a milling-in-transit 
charge for the privilege of stopping the car of grain to 
convert it into the finished product.” 


will 


Joseph A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich., 
admitted rather general approval of the submittals but 
had some reservations nevertheless, especially stressing 
that “point-to-point rates center around the blanket can- 
cellation of grain and grain product rates in various tariffs 
named.” He was also concerned over routing and proce- 
dures under the new submittals. 


Henry J. Yunck, general traffic manager, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, felt that the varying 
minimum weights on grain products cannot help but 
work undue hardship on the small baker and he urged 
the retention of all present transit privileges. 


traffic manager, North Dakota 
eastern carriers desire to meet 


Charles M. Pearson, 
Mill & Elevator Co., “If 
competition with the institution of incentive rates based 
on higher weight minimums, then why not begin the re- 
duction at that level?” 


L. W. Troutfetter, Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
said that the new proposals were a discrimination against 
“ready-to-eat” cereals with what “in many instances Is a 
75% increase in the freight charge.” 


A. F. Toll, S. F. Scattergood Co., claimed that the 25 
ton minimum provision put the small dealer with 
limited finances and physical facilities at a distinct dis- 


feed 


advantage. 


O. A. Rector, Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, said 
that increasing the rate on a 40,000 Ib. minimum car is 
“just putting several thousand more trucks on the high- 


way.” 


John E. Bresette, chairman, Eastern Feed Manufac- 
turing Industry, Waltham, Mass., “The proposed rates are 
totally unrealistic and actually would result in readjust- 
ments that would destroy the industry.” 


John W. Gilius, General Foods Corp., White Plains, 
N.Y., went on record in favor of the 40,000 Ib. minimum 
car saying that “it is too firmly engraved into the eco- 
nomic pattern to be brushed aside at this time.” 


Royle L. Sprunger, Central Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
“The shipping public is being asked to buy much that is 
presently unknown in the committee proposals and pro- 
per evaluation cannot be made as to the end results with- 
out being given the total picture.” 


William J. Slawney, transportation director, Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange, while admitting that the proposals now 
submitted were better than those of last year, decried the 
lack of route information and considered that certain 
proposed groupings will encourage truck competition. 


C. A. Poelker, Jr., St. Louis Merchants Exchange, said 
he could not quarrel particularly with the levels of the 
proposed rates but stressed the necessity of retaining cur- 
rent routing and transit privileges. 


F. B. Tatara, assistant traffic manager, Indianapolis 
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Board of Trade, came out for the retention of present 
routings and strongly opposed the proposed 25 ton mini- 
mum car. 

As it required the better part of nine months to prepare 
the submittals discussed at the Chicago meeting, it may 
take the committee an even longer time to study the 
repercussions to their proposals. No one is in a position 
to know what the next step will be but it is a fairly safe 
guess that some attention will be paid to them before 
publication of the new tariffs. The extent to which this is 
done will undoubtedly determine whether or not any for- 
mal objections may be filed later with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


Non-Transit Rate Restrictions 
Removed; Opposition Looms 


A year of effort by the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
and a number of grain firms has resulted in supplemental 
rate changes by three major railroads, to become effective 
June 30, to eliminate restrictions on non-transit rates pre- 
viously published. 

However, the changes could be nullified if a dis- 
senting group files with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission asking for suspension and reduction of a portion 
of the supplement concerning an increase in hold charges 
According to grain exchange officials, a North Dakota 
group may take such action. 

In question is whether only a part of the supplement 
can be suspended or whether these points can hold up 
the entire procedure. Benefits which would accrue to 
Northwest farmers from removal of the restriction may 
be nullified, say exchange officials, because the entirs 
change may be suspended if any part of it is contested 

Parts which reportedly have drawn objections refer 
to the increase in charges of $8 at 166 stations in the 


areas concerned. 

Charges were, however, reduced from $12.22 to $8 
at 411 stations. If the threatened requests are filed and 
the entire change suspended, the rates will revert to the 
higher tariff in effect prior to last year, according to pro- 
ponents of the changes. 

Exchange officials say that additional freight costs 
could amount to as much as $205 on a car of wheat and 


$67.20 on a car of oats. 


Removal of Restrictions 


According to Wes Newman, traffic director for the 
grain exchange, if removal of the restrictions is permitted 
to go into effect, they will provide a broader, more com- 
petitive market for grain from western Minnesota, eastern 
North Dakota and northeastern South Dakota. Previously, 
the non-transit restrictions had virtually eliminated in- 
terior flour mills in Minnesota from bidding for the grain 
originating in these areas. 

However, stated Mr. Newman, with removal of these 
restrictions, all buyers again will be actively seeking grain 
from northeastern South Dakota, eastern North Dakota 
and western Minnesota, providing a broader, more com- 
petitive market for grain. 

Railroads which have published supplements to their 
tariffs eliminating restrictions are the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and the Soo Line. « 
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to vour wants. 


Our Specialty Cocktail Parties 
Private Meeting Rooms 


HOTEL JEFFERSON 
Atlantic City New Jersey 











NOW-—The Latest in Milling . 


Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 


“Golden loaf— HovT’s BEST 


FLOURS 
. .. are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 
Mill on the tested and tried flow that has made these 
flours front-ranking since 1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING Daily Capacity—5,500 Cwts. 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations 











GOLD CROSS 
DAKOTANA f 
CANADIA 


ok bagged or 
bulk 


for bread 
of- distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Rocky Mountain Bakers Told 
To Bake Quality Products, 
Merchandise Them Heavily 


THE BAKERY BUSINESS is good—and it will be even 
better—continuing to improve if those in the industry 
keep in mind the time-honored rule that quality products 
plus more intensive merchandising are the keys to success 

That, in essence, was the advice given by speakers 
during the 35th annual convention of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn. in Denver. 

A slight deviation on that theme, but of equal impor- 
tance, was the subject of the first speaker, Samuel Alfend, 
director of the Denver district, U.S. Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration. He advised bakers, those with both large 
and small operations, to police their own plants, thereby 
cutting down court action and the amount of educational 
effort required by his department. Mr. Alfend requested 
that bakers consult him, adding that he is very happy to 
aid with solution of their problems if it leads to less FDA 
action. 

Howard O. Hunter, president of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, and Dr. Henry Borsook, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, joined forces to review 
the first 20 years of bread enrichment, pointing out to the 
members present what enrichment means to their indus- 
try. 


Safety Speaker 

Robert W. Rohr, manager of safety services for Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, warned bakers that “far 
too many accidents are occurring in U.S. baking plants,” 
a situation which can be corrected by the bakery owners 
themselves with well planned programs of plant safety. 

C. Wayne Ingle, also of Interstate Bakeries, talked on 
the subject “How to Hire,” repeating an oft-spoken word 
of advice to the effect that the shortage of bakery per- 
sonnel will grow if greater effort to get more young men 
interested in the industry is not undertaken. 

Larry Teeple, Standard Brands, Inc., opened one ses- 
sion with an address titled “How to Train.” He outlined 
the procedure for initial training of personnel, and how 
to continue the program. 

The subject of “Why FTC Trade Practice Rules?” was 
covered by M. B. Maclelland, secretary of the Illinois 
Bakers Assn. He advocated a code of ethics to make 
possible policing of the baking industry by its own mem- 
ber firms. 

One session, which included a workshop by the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, drew approximately 300 
bakers. Gordon Nash, Priscilla Bake Shop, immediate past 
president of ARBA, was in charge. The workshop fea- 
tured “Cake Decorating for Profitable Sales,” Gordon 
Luebke, General Mills, Inc.; “Coffee Cakes in Unlimited 
Variety,’ Mr. Nash; “Tortes,’ Joseph Lind, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; “Window and Store Displays for Profitable 
Selling,” Jack Eagen, Procter & Gamble; “Cookies That 
Sell,” George Richter, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.; 
“Specialty Breads Mean Variety Breads,” Arthur Forsman, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.; “Pies for Increased Sum- 
mer Sales,” John Ditmar, Durkee’s Famous Foods, and 
“Partners in Progress and Profit,” William Vollmer, Voll- 
mers Bakery, Denver. Herman Gulkin, Frost Bakery. 
Denver, was program chairman. 

Rocky Mountain bakers elected Samuel Boscoe, Star 
Bakery Co., president, to succeed Don Blanchard, Mrs. 
Hurd’s Bakery. E. L. Montgomery, Gelden Cream Donut 
Co., was elected first vice president; Orril Newcomb, New- 
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comb’s Bakery. becomes second vice president, and Fred 
Linsenmaier. Linsenmaier’s Bakery Service, Denver, was 
reelected secretary 

The final day of the convention featured the annual 
Rocky Mountain golf tournament. Robert Panneton, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Los Angeles, was low-score 
player, winning possession for one year of the Glen 
Swain trophy. Members ended their convention with the 
annual dinner dance at the Continental Denver Motor 


Hotel. « 


Mrs. Ninnie L. Baird, Baking Industry 
Pioneer, Dies in Fort Worth 


Mrs. Ninnie L. Baird, baking industry pioneer and 
throughout her lifetime head of the firm which bore her 
name, Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries, Inc., died in a Fort Worth, 
Texas, hospital June 3. She was 92, and had been ill for 
some time. 

Originally trom Trenton, Tenn., and orphaned as a 
child, Mrs. Baird and her husband, the late W. A. Baird, 
operated a restaurant in Fort Worth. When Mr. Baird, a 
diabetic, became too ill to work Mrs. Baird began baking 
and selling bread. assigning each of the eight Baird chil- 
dren specific tasks to help with the operation, work which 
has led some of them into positions of leadership in the 
present firm. 

Following the death of her husband in 1912, Mrs 
Baird and her children expanded the business with pur- 
chase of a 40-loaf oven from a Fort Worth hotel. In the 
intervening years the firm has grown into one of the largest 
automated independent bakeries in the U.S. 

Mrs. Baird is survived by four sons: Edward C., Hou- 
ston; Roland W.. Dallas.; W. Hoyt and C. B. Baird of 
Fort Worth: three daughters, all of Fort Worth; 23 
grandchildren, 48 great-grandchildren and eight great- 
great-grandchildren. « 





“WE'RE WORKING ON A CROSS BETWEEN 
WHEAT AND SUGAR CANE TO PRODUCE 
PRE-SWEETENED CAKE FLOUR” 
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Uniformity 
thie avteslads A eur 


yours always with . - - 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft whe 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


at graham 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 








FOR SALE-S Feed Stores 


Eight profitable feed stores located in 
New England — principally dairy. 
Annual combined volume in low seven 
figures. Will sell all or part. No milling 
facilities. Full details available. 
Interested parties write: 

Department S P. O. Box 2006 

Buffalo 5, New York 








Centennial mis, inc. 


NeW. Front Avenue Portland 8, Oregon 
"Cable address?! Centennial Mills, Id€., Portland, Oregon 


estic and Export Millérs. 


i erienced in all types 6f bulk deliv 
contro! ond baked products 








; fe o or y= ace ; et rwas 
“K Statistical Service Provided Continuously for — 
Readers of The Northwestern Miller for More than 
Half a Century. 











PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percenages 


California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
May 21-28- Previous May 22-29, May 23-30, May 24-3! e 
1961 Rcshi 1960 1959 1958 May 21-28 . 471,200 385,790 82 
Northwest 755,958 736,428 724,207 726,806 699,569 Previous week .. 471,200 *377,351 80 
Southwest 1,485,078 1,399,504 1,281,057 1,457,613 263,009 Year ago . 466,500 472,675 10 
Buffalo 562,775 509,663 505,004 521,284 553,663 Two years ago .. 466,500 451,981 
Central and Southeast 562,554 598,228 573,195 582,245 523,363 Five-year average 
Pacific Coast 385,790 377,351 472,675 451,98 371,747 


Ten-year average 








Totals 3,752,155 3,621,174 3,556,138 3,739,929 3,411,351 *Revised. 


Percentage of total U.S. output 74.5 74.5 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production .. 5,036,450 4,860,636 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Accumulated total this month 19,394,213 14,357,763 Durum products output of mills reportine 


*Revised to THE Northwestern MILLER 
Crom year flour based on five-day week 

—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— — July 5-day week Wkly ¢ 
n ‘ of cz 
May 21-28, Previous May 22-29, May 23-30, May 24-31, May 28 May 29 s = Frat 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 1961 960 sis auc acity 
Northwest 102 99 99 100 105 35,179,783 33,961,740 May 21-28 . 97,668 118 
Southwest 107 101 97 113 %6 70,073,322 69 068,916 Previous week 66,923 00 
Buffalo it 101 97 106 117 24,327,625 24,441,810 Year ago 71,657 0 
Central and S. E 88 93 88 90 92 29,201,645 29,239,270 aa te 
op yea 
Pacific Coast 82 80 101 143 118 20,574,485 21,460,666 pete dha 
productio 





100 7 9% 103 111 179,320,860 78,172,402 July 1, 1960-May 28, 196 8,820,494 
July 1, 1959-May 29. 1960 8 606,853 


Totals 


NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % Ca- 5-day week Flour % Ca 
capacity output pacity capacity output pacity 
May 21-28 185,100 226,18! 122 May 21-28 . 297,750 239,093 80 


Previous week 185,100 *192,907 = 104 Previous week .. 297,750 *219,696 74 . 
penny Adjustments 
Year ago 194,500 219,636 113 ei aie sate 00 I 


Tw ears ago 231,000 180,317 78 ‘ 
Her docvangi! Leen 95 | Two years ago... 221,750 235,897 106 Price adjustment figures an- 
Ten-year eversqe 95 Five-year average nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Ten-year average 99 Board and in effect June 7 were 
*Revised as fullows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 
aah saan ene Sdey week Ploer ro also via St. Lawrence, Churchill, 
May 21-28 558.870 529.181 95 capacity output pacity Canadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
Previous week 558,870 *543,521 97 May 21-28 1,084,395 1,245,985 115 4% ¢ bu.; to other countries, ex- 
— ago paige ago Re. Previous week..1,084,395 *1!,179,808 109 cluding USS. and territories, from 
wo years ago. ‘ ' Year ago .....1,067,250 1,021,335 96 * : 
Five-yeor everoge 104 Ce ede, ue Canadian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 
Ten-year average 95 “ dag re ' om 1S%¢ bu.; from St. Lawrence, 
ive-year avera . . 
, Canadian and U.S. Pa- 
anes aaa... . pan Churchill, Canad d U.S. P 
cap cific ports, 1456¢ bu. The above 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Revised . . 
; a) a ae a adjustment prices apply to wheat 
Mills in Iilinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 5 : : 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, UFFALO milled in Western Canada. For 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 5-day — “ond %e - wheat milled in the Bayport area 
capacity outpu pacity ° > 
ices’ eens ti the rate is 12 ¢ bu. less, while for 
May 21-28 612,700 562,554 88 Previous week .. 505,500 *509,663 ‘101 wheat milled in the Humberstone 
Previous week .. 612,700 *598,228 93 Year ago ...... 522,000 505,004 97 area and in the Toronto area the 
Year ago od ieee ae . Two years ago .. 494,500 521.284 106 rate is 1¢ bu. less. Wheat milled 
pa neih angele gag eer Five-year average . 108 in the Montreal area is 2¢ bu. 


Five-year average 94 
Ten-year average 87 Ten-year average 104 less. 


Revised 


Canadian Price 


*Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 


tana and lowa: 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % Ca- 
° 


*Revised. 


5-day week Flour %o ca- 
capacity output pacity May 21-28 


"Revised. *Revised. 
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Production for May 21-28 is at the left; for May 28-June 4 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) Millfeed Production 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North 


western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of Mills in the Northwest, South- 

sll mills in the U.S. expressed in percenages west and at Buffalo, represent- 

May 28 — ing 75% of the combined flour 

June 4 Previous Jur ne June 7 milling capacities of those 

1961 week 88 areas, reported production of 

mee Ss 2 oe <5) 43,576 tons of “millfeed for 

a paige ae eng cocaine May 28-June 4 compared with 

Central and $e - 426.32! 562.554 448 632 528,244 an output of 42,338 in the cor- 

Pacific Coast 356,07! 385,790 responding week a year ago. 

a —— Production for the previous week 

Totals 3,092, 180 155 3,091,5 ‘ of May 21-28 was 52,908, com- 

Percentage of total U.S. output 74.5 74.5 7 pared to 47,369 in the corres- 
Estimated total U.S. production.. 4,150,577 5,036,450 ponding week of 1960. 


Accumulated tot month 1,660,331 19,394,213 


PACIFIC COAST 


Cro> vear ¢ nite 
ae our productio Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 


*Revised 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-da any 9 0S= California, Oregon and Washington Mills 

May 28- May 29- May 30 5-day week Flour C 

June 4 Previous June 5 June 6 June 4 June 5 capacity output 

196 week 1960 1959 96 960 May 28-June 4.. 471,200 356,07! 

Northwest 93 102 86 97 35,868 412 34,589 879 Previous week 471,200 385,790 
Southwest 85 107 89 18 71,207,704 70,242,872 Year ago 466,500 399,19 
Buffalo 89 itt 87 10 24,778,402 24,883,403 Two years ago 466,500 438,522 
Central and S. E 66 88 69 99 29,627,966 29,687,902 Five-year average 
Pacific Coast 7é 82 86 4 20,930,556 21,859,857 Ten-year average 
+Four-day week 





Totals 83 84 182,413,040 181,263,913 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 


NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST to THE Northwestern MILLER n sacks 
based on five-day week 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % Cca- 5-day week Shia - 5-day week Wkly 
capacity output pacity capacity output + a : of “ 
May 28-June 4 185,100 +185,340 100 May 28-June 4 297,750 #221483 Ma 28-June 4 am Prcrapenn y 
Te. a oN - Previous week .. 297,750 239,093 Previous week .. 167250 197.668 118 
Year ago 194.500 164.911 85 Year ago 254 250 243 202 Year ago 156 500 149 043 95 


Two years ago 23! ,000 190,653 83 
on Two years ago 221,750 263,237 Crop year 


95 Five-year average 


° 


Five-year average 
production 


Ten-year average Ju'ty 1, 1960-June 4, 196 8,985,623 


+Four-day week 
+Four-day week July |, 1959-June 5, 1960 8,755,896 


Ten-year average 
Prin | interior mills in Minnesota n- : 
sii . 7 +Four-day week 


cludin th, St. Pa North Dakota, Mon- a . , 
ding Dule - P , Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 


tone and lows ea ae en City (Including Wichita and Salina) ESTI TES RELEASED 


5-day week Flour a 


capacity output pacity 
May 28-June 4.. 558,870 503,287 90 capacity output pacity ON WHEAT OUTTURN 


Previous week 558,870 529,778 95 May 28-June 4.1,084,395 +948 899 88 
Year ago 534,250 463,228 87 Previous week..1,084,395 1,245,985 115 C. M. Galvin, private crop ex- 
515,322 104 Year ago 1,067,250 930,754 87 pert and statistician, has made 
Five-yeor averege ioe Two years ago..1,068,800 1,253,306 his latest estimate of winter 
gor sala giee 7 Five-year average wheat and his first on springs. On 

+Four- 

Ven-year average the former, the estimate is for an 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN +Four-day week outturn of 1,088,388,000 bu. 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio Michigan Wisconsin nine, 1,086,917,000 on May 1 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, U — th: ffi US t 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: day week Flour % ca- an ie 0 cial . Departmen 
5-day week Flour % ca- capacity output pacity of Agriculture figure of 1,095,- 
697,000 bu. The Galvin tenta- 


capacity output = pacity May 28-June 4.. 505,500 450,777 89 

May 28-June 4.. 612,700 426,32! 66 Previous week .. 505,500 562,775 ‘III tive estimate on spring wheat 

tora haga pep = Year ago 522,000 441,593 85 production is 226,667,000 bu., 
— 2 Two years ago .. 494,500 541,309 110 

Two years ago .. 643,750 637,132 99 Senliin tin 4 ie compared with a 1960 harvest of 

~ v 

Five-year average 94 " = oe : 246,312,000 bu. and the 10-year 

Ten-year average a7 en-year average 10 average of 258,374,000 bu. 

+Four-day week 


Two years ago 494 500 


*+Four-day week 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange: 





May June 
31 5 
—— 1961 1961 1961 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, 52% 36'/2 44% 44 
Allis-Chalmers 29'/2 23% 27% 27'/2 
American Bakeries Co 43' 36 39'/2 40 
American Cyanamid 50 42% 48'/e 47'/ 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co 43% 33' 40'/ 39% 
Borden 68% 55% 60% 61% 
Continental Baking Co 58 44% 56 55% 
Pfd. $5.50 1 103 108'/2 108'/2 
Corn Products Refining Co 57 45% 53% 59 
Cream of Wheat 48% 35/4 46'/2 46% 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 59'/2 52% 59'/e 59'/2 
Pfd. $4.20 95 89% 93% 94'/2 
Dow Chemica 82% 70 80 82% 
General Baking Co 10% 7'/2 7% 7% 
Pid. $8 140 97 99/2 100 
General Foods Corp 83 685% 79% 8! 








he NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER. 


MICROFILM EDITIONS AVAILABLE 


THE MILLER is available in microfilm form 
for libraries and companies with microfilm facili- 
ties. A complete set of issues for the years 1950 
through 1960 can be secured and subsequent 
volumes will be issued annually. 

All types of libraries, faced with a space 
problem caused by the constant flood of publi- 
cations, are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after they have passed their 
period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive 35 
mm., on suitably labeled plastic reels, each cov- 
ering an entire volume. The labeled reels are 
packed in kraftboard cartons ready for storage 
on library shelves or for use in a microfilm 
viewer. 

Orders should be addressed to University 
Microfilms, Inc., 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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General Mills nec 37 


Merck & Co 90 % 

Monsanto Chemical Co 53 

National Biscuit Co 85% 
Pfd. $7 157 

Pfizer, Chas 42% 

Pillsbury Co 54'/2 

Procter & Gamble 93 

Quaker Oats Co 70 

St. Regis Paper Co 40'/ 

Standard Brands, Inc 65'/2 
Pfd. $3.50 78% 

Sterling Drug 96 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 116% 

United Biscuit of America 45'/2 

Ward Baking Co 13% 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 42% 

Stocks not traded: 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 

Corn Products Refining Co 

General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd 

Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 

Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd 

Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 

St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 


West Va. Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd 


3 


44\/2 


70'/2 
149 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, 
American Stock Exchange: 


—— 196) 


High 
Burry Biscuit Corp 35 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y 53 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corp 9%, 
Wagner Baking Co 10% 
Stocks not traded 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd 
Pfd. $8 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
High 
Canada Bread 4.30 
Pfd. B 51% 
Can. Bakeries 8'/ 
Can. Food Prod ; 7% 
Ist Pfd 56 
2nd Pfd 55 
Catelli Food 39'/2 
Cons. Bakeries 9/2 
Dover Ind 12" 
Pfd 10 
Federal Grain 69'/2 
Pfd 29 
Gen. Bakeries 9%, . 
Maple Leaf Mills 15'f? 
Pfd . 101 
McCabe Grain 34 
Ogilvie Flour 53'/2 
Pfd 140 
United Grain 15% 
Weston, G A new 0'/2 
B new 22% 
Pid. 41/2% 9b \/4 
*Less than board lot 


milling and allied 


stocks 





Low 


36'/4 


5 


99/2 


59 


9% 


00 





33'/s 
83 
53 
807 
155 
4) 
52% 
78 
69% 
37% 
607 
76/4 
893% 


° 


39 
135 


Asked 
112 
9) 
113 
85 
96 
139 
100 
87 

96'/2 


listed on the 


May 
3! 
961 

Close 


29 


June 
5 
1961 
Close 
29'/2 
42 


8'/4 
6% 


Asked 


78 
101 
62 


136'/ 
15'/4 


1834 


95 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
besides flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
grains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 





handle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 


No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 











ENGLAND | 








GERMANY 











H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
London 


Cable Address: Bortrite, 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Dorfeach,”’ London 





Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. 


26, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C. 3 
nd Liverpoo 


Seething Lane 
And at Br 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 
LONDON, E.C. 3 


London 


52 Mark Lane 
Cable Address: ‘“Topri,” 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


The Corn Exchange Building 
57 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,” London 








[aera 
| SCOTLAND 








Farquhar Brothers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 
Leith - Belfast 


106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 
Cable Address: “Delight” 


Liverpool 

















NORWAY 








Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 
and “Mobil” 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” 
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Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 


Cable Address: “Einfuhr” Telex 0463270 





| 





DENMARK 








Brodr. Justesen 
COPENHAGEN 
Copenhagen 


Cable Address: “Justesens,”’ 








| HOLLAND 








Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 
Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 
AMSTERDAM (C 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 

“Matluch” 


Cable Address: 





Comm, Venn. Handelmij v/h 
Osieck & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Osieck 





M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 


Postbox 945 


Cable Address: “‘Witburg” 


AMSTERDAM C. 





Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





N. V. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 





N. V. 
v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196 
ROTTERDAM 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 














ee 
sa 


about PEOPLE 





has established an 
independent sales office in Denver, 
with William L. Yearsley as 
manager. Mr. Yearsley has been with 
the sales staff of Chase since 1937. He 
is experienced in the packaging of a 
wide variety of product lines and has 
been especially active in the flour, 
feed, seed and produce industries. 
Ken Kerr and E. W. Otto are asso- 
ciated with Mr. Yearsley in covering 
the Denver sales territory. 


Chase Bag Co 


sales 


Carl Herde, the Pillsbury Co., has 
been elected president of the Louis- 
ville Area Management Assn., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

* 


The Minneapolis Grain Shippers 
Assn., at its annual meeting, elected 
John H. Dunn. F. H. Peavey & Co., 
as president. Mr. Dunn replaces T. 
F. Toohey. Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn.. president the past 
year. A. H. Anders, Central Soya Co.., 
becomes first vice president and 
Brooks Fields. Burdick Grain Co., 
second vice president. Serving as di- 
rectors with the foregoing officers, 
are Richard T. Doherty, Osborne- 
McMillan Elevator Co.; Gordon Alex- 
ander, Cargill. Inc., newly elected di- 
rectors, and Gordon E. Whiteman, 
General Mills. Inc., reelected. 


Roger F. Morrison, in the grain 
business since 1948, will join Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co. about June 30 

















as vice president in charge of the 
firm’s Montana Elevator division, 
Great Falls. Alcide J. Fischer, tem- 
porary acting manager of the division 
since April 12, will resume his former 
duties as general superintendent upon 
the arrival of Mr. Morrison. Since 
October of 1958 Mr. Morrison has 
been assistant general manager of the 
line elevator department of Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis. He began with Mc- 
Cabe Co. in 1948 as assistant man- 
ager of its Glendive, Mont., elevator, 
successively became manager at Hunt- 
ley, Mont., line superintendent for all 
Minnesota stations. When McCabe 
was sold to Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. in 1958, he became 
general superintendent of the Mc- 
Cabe line of elevators in Minnesota 
and South Dakota, later going with 
Cargill. 
= 

Eleanore D. Cashin, formerly with 
the New York office of Kelly-Erick- 
son-Jones Co., has announced affilia- 
tion with McCarthy & Associates, 
Inc., New York. 

e 

Father of a bouncing (7 lb., 5 oz.) 
baby girl—Loretta—is Jim Hibberd 
of Research Products, Inc., Salina, 
Kansas. He and wife Lila have two 
other girls. Mother and daughter are 
reported as doing well. 


€ 
The Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice of USDA has a new acting ad- 
ministrator. He is S. R. Smith, who 


moves up to the position after 15 
years of service as director of USDA’s 
fruit and vegetable marketing activi- 
ties. 

8 


Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the Department of Flour and Feed 
Milling Industries at Kansas State 
U ni versity, Man- 
hattan, has been 
on a trip to West 
Germany, and at- 
tended an execu- 
tive committee 
meeting of the In- 
ternational Associ- 
ation for Cereal 
Chemistry at Det- 
mold. Dr. Shellen- 
berger also partici- 
pated in the meet- 
ing and program of the German cereal 
chemists in Detmold. His plans call 
fora visit to the cereal laboratories and 
grain industry facilities at Potsdam 
and Dresden, East Germany, before 
returning to Kansas State June 16. 





J. A. Shellenberger 


Appointment of Wayne K. Kistler 
as general sales manager, bakery prod- 
ucts division of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
has been announced by Paul C. Guig- 
non, divisional vice president. Mr. 
Kistler, who joined the company in 
1937 as branch manager at Hastings, 
Neb., later served in the same capac- 
ity at Sioux City, lowa, and Omaha; 
as district manager in Omaha and re- 
gional manager in Dallas, Texas, and 
Baltimore, Md. He was special repre- 
sentative and manager of customer 
relations in New York before coming 
to St. Louis two years ago as man- 
ager of the division’s liquid sweetener 
program. F. Robert Grant, district 
manager at Omaha, has been named 
to succeed Mr. Kistler as liquid sweet- 
ener products manager. Mr. Grant 
started with Anheuser-Busch in 1945. 
He served as branch manager at Des 





OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS | 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 
ishing variety of products. 
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secretary of the association, also is 








Moines before moving to Omaha. 
Alex J. Baumeister, who has been 
representing the company on the West 
Coast, will replace Mr. Grant as 
Omaha district manager. 


la 
W.. K. Kistler 


F. R. Grant 


° 
The government of France has 
presented its meritorious award to 


Weston B. Grimes for his activities as 
Washington counsel of Cargill, Inc., 
during and following World War II. 
Mr. Grimes’ father, Edward T. 
Grimes, was executive vice president 
of Cargill during the period when it 
instrumental in augmenting 
forts to supply bread grains to relieve 
war-caused famine in impoverished 
countries. 


was et- 


© 
It's an advancement to chief grain 
inspector and weighmaster at the port 
of New Orleans for Thomas H. Pap- 
worth. He succeeds John M. Wilkie, 
now retiring after 50 years of service. 
Mr. Papworth has been a grain in- 
spector 25 years, serving first with the 
Illinois Department of Agriculture 
and later with the New Orleans 
Board of Trade. He has been assist- 
ant chief inspector since December, 
1959. 
e 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley R. Frisch, 
Brooklyn, are the parents of a son, 





Jay Michael, 6 Ib., 13 0z., born May 
24. Mr. Frisch is with Leo Frank Co., 
New York. 
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The Quaker Oats Co. has appointed 
John J. Bian as manager of flour 
sales for its St. Joseph, Mo., territory 
He joined Quaker Oats in 1956 as a 
retail salesman in the New York area 
Mr. Bian was advanced to industrial 
sales representative for the eastern 
region in 1959, which position he 
held until his present appointment 
He is originally from Jersey City. 
N.J., and is an alumnus of Rutgers 
University. 

* 

The Purchasing Agents Association 
of North Jersey has elected as_ its 
president Miss Irene Gordon, ‘first 
woman member of 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchas- 
ing Agents ever to 
hold the office of 
president of an af- 
filiate. Miss Gor- 
don is chief pur- 
chasing agent for 
Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Inc., Belle- 
ville, N.J. She will 
take office July 1, 
and is one of six persons who founded 
the North Jersey group in 1954. She 
has been a member of the executive 
committee and treasurer of the local 
inception. Miss 





Irene Gordon 


association since its 





Gordon, upon joining Wallace & 
Tiernan, worked in the accounting 
department, was soon transferred to 


purchasing, and became purchasing 
agent in 1940 
* 
Charles R. Enlow, a veteran of 
service in the U.S. Department of 


Agriculture and later agricultural at- 
tache with the U.S 
Foreign Service 
Department until 
retirement, 


cepted a 


has ac- 


post as 


African represen- 
tative for Great 
Plains Wheat, 


Inc. Washin gton 
will be temporary 
head quarters for 


Great Plains 

——— Wheat’s newly 
created African office, with a per- 
manent site, possibly at Beirut, Leb- 


anon, to be established at a later date 


Mr. Enlow originally from Harper, 
Kansas, joined USDA in 1927 and 
held many key positions in crop re- 
search and soil conservation pro- 
grams. He transferred to foreign 
service in 1944 and served as agri- 


cultural attache to South Africa, Tur- 


key and West Germany before re- 
tirement from government service in 
1950 


e 
Everett W. Wooledge, Gano Grain 
Corp., Hutchinson, Kansas, has been 
elected president of the Great Plains 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
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ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLS LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Montreal, Que. 


EXPORTERS OF CANADA'S FINEST QUALITY 
FLOURS AND OTHER GRAIN PRODUCTS, 
ALSO VEGETABLE OILS AND MEALS. 
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lion hischele went ta the Netherlands«: 








Chapter of the Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Superintendents. Philip S. 
Hackney, Garvey Grain Co., Wichita, 
becomes first vice president; Robert 
J. Redmond, Frontier Chemical Co., 
Wichita, second vice president; Her- 


bert E. Dixon, Gano-Horace Grain 
Corp., was reelected secretary-treas 
urer. 

e 


After 35 years of experience in the 
field of grain accounting, Theodore 
A. Subbotin has retired from Genera! 
Mills, Inc. He was 
chief grain ac- 
countant 28 years 
for the Sperry Op- 
erations of GMI 
on the West Coast. 
Originally from 
Sverdlovsk, Russia, 
he was a cavalry 
officer in 1918, es- 
caped capture dur- 
ing the revolution 
by making his way 
across Siberia to Manchuria, and 
eventually to the U.S. His early em- 
ployment was as an unskilled laborer 
in the copper and steel mills of Mon- 
tana and Washington. During this 
time he studied at night schools to 





T. A, Subbotin 








EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
“Cartier” “Lasalle” "Eastern Queen" 
“Pontiac” . 


Cables—Eastmills MONTREAL, CANADA 

















CANADIAN 
WHEAT, OATS & BARLEY 


Over 775 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 











perfect his knowledge of the English 
language. 
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Theodore Scanlon has been named 
superintendent of Cargill, Inc.’s Su- 
perior elevator at Buffalo, N.Y., suc- 
ceeding Charles L. Hoffman, who has 
retired after 28 years of service with 
the firm. Mr. Scanlon joined the com- 
pany in 1946 as a shoveler at Eleva- 
tor “M” in Superior. In 1950 he 
moved to Minneapolis, was named 
assistant superintendent at Cargill's 
Elevator “T”, and in 1955 became as- 
s‘stant superintendent at Buffalo. Mr. 
Hoffman began working with Cargill 
at the Pool elevator in Buffalo in 
April, 1933, and was named superin- 
tendent at the Superior elevator in 
1948. He plans to live in Hollywood, 
Fla. 

& 


Great Plains Wheat, Inc., has ap- 
pointed Lester L. Mort, Venango, 
Neb,. as vice president and director 
of its Washington 
office. Mr. Mort 
will direct activi- 
ties and personnel 
assigned to the 
Washington office. 
He also will devel- 
op plans for ex- 
pansion of the as- 
sociation’s foreign 
marketing pro- 
gram in coopera- 
tion with the For- 
eign Agricultural Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The exec- 
utive committee of Great Plains 
Wheat has accepted the resignation 
of Herbert J. Hughes, Imperial, Neb., 
who served as part-time executive 
vice president. Mr. Hughes plans to 
devote full time to operating his cattle 





Lester L. Mort 





secretary of the association, also is 
leaving to become assistant to Dean 
E. F. Frolik of the College of Agri- 
culture at the University of Nebraska. 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
has brought to its sales staff E. J. 
Thomas, with 34 years of experience 
in the field of dur- 
um processing and 
sales. He will spe- 
cialize in the sale 
of milled products 
for the West Coast 
macaroni indus- 
try. For the past 
21 years Mr. 
Thomas devoted 
his efforts exclu- 
sively to sales of 
durum products 
manage- 


kK. J. Thomas 


and durum division sales 


ment. 
& 


England: 


Adrian Rutherford, former milling 
superintendent for the Pillsbury Co. 
at Springfield, Ill., who left the U.S. 
to return to his native Britain about 
a year ago, has been named mill man- 
ager for a plant of English Grains Co., 
Ltd.. Burton-on-Trent. « 


Obituary 


MILFORD C. RUH, 53, western 
division transportation manager for 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., May 30, in 
Pomona, Cal. Mr. Ruh joined Inter- 
state in 1926 as a garage helper, sub- 
sequently was promoted to mechanic. 
In 1940 he became superintendent of 
the Cincinnati bakery’s cake fleet, in 
1953 moved up to superintendent of 
both bread and cake fleets in Cin- 
cinnati. He became western division 
transportation manager in California 














UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. feeding and farming interests in Ne- in 1958. Survivors include his wife 
SS braska. Leslie F. Sheffield, executive and two sons. « 
OUALIT Y UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
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lion bushels went to the Netherlands; 
quantities near the 5 million bushel 
mark went to U.S.S.R. and Switzer- 
land. 

Forty per cent of Canada’s total 


a ee 


_ CANADIAN 
COMMENTARY 


wheat movement overseas for nine 
months ending April 30 went out of 
Canadian Pacific seaboard ports. Ten 
per cent cleared from Churchill and 
3% moved from Fort William-Port 
Arthur direct to overseas destinations 
: Remainder of the accumulated wheat 

Negotiations between Polish trade to U-.K., 41.5 million bushels to Ja- movement of nearly 206 million bush- 
officials and Canadian Wheat Board pan, 24.5 million to Germany, 14.5 els went out of St. Lawrence River 





> 2 . ste > ‘ = 

have been completed. Poland will million to Italy, 9.7 million to Bel- and Canadian Atlantic seaboard ports 
take almost 3.7 million bushels of No. , . : - - ™ ; 
a. a Menthe a en gium-Luxembourg; France, Czecho- Canada’s wheat and flour export 
a Northe wheat, > 
; P e — nea rs ~ slovakia and China each moved in movement at mid-May approximated 
shipped via St. Lawrence during June, ' , z aa ’ : 

PI = excess of 6 million bushels; 5.4 mil- 255 million bushels, almost 20% over 


July and August. Poland will pay 
approximately $6.5 million for the 


wheat on three-year credit basis. ra 
Down payment of 10% to be made 
at time of delivery. Shipments to be 
handled through regular trade chan- 


nels by exporters bidding for share 


of the Polish business. Delegation in- F [ 0 T R M | [ [ S [ l M l T F 0 


dicated there may be further negotia- 
tions later in the year. 


Wheat, Flour Exports 
At Record Levels 








April exports of Canadian wheat “You’re sure it Ss good 
and flour totalled nearly 34.5 million Fae 
bushels, largest monthly clearance for if it’s Robin Hood” 


export since May, 1958. Total in- 
cluded estimated 3.1 million bushels 
as flour. Big movement during April 
was to U.K., mainland China, Japan, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium-Luxembourg 
and the U.S.S.R. April movement 
pushed aggregate for first nine months 
of current crop year to almost 234.8 
million bushels, 27,827,000 bu. of this 
was in form of flour. August-April 
movement only exceeded twice in 
last 16 years. In 1952-53 aggregate to 
end of April was just short of 250 
million bushels: in 1945-46 it exceed- 
ed 283 million. 

During nine months ending April 
30, 58.7 million bushels wheat cleared 





Canadian Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Cake and Pastry 
Flour 





Biscuit Flour 
Durum Products 
Rolled Oats 
Oatmeal 


‘NO RESTRICTIONS ON 


EXPORTS TO CHINA’ 


Speaking in the House of Com- 
mons, Prime Minister John Die- 
fenbaker said he could find no 
support for reports that U.S.- 
owned flour mills in Canada 








would be prevented from partici- Mills and Sales Offices: Vancouver, Calgary, 
pating in Canadian flour ship- Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
ments to mainland China. So Humberstone, Montreal, Moncton. 

far as Canada is concerned, com- Eastern Export Office: Montreal. 

panies operating in Canada are Oriental Export Office: Vancouver. 


governed by the laws of the 
country. (See “Export Outlook,” 
pege 18.) CANADA 
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corresponding figure a year ago. Uver- 
seas clearances will continue heavy 
for a number of months, and there 
is no question now that aggregate 
shipments will easily exceed 300 mil- 
lion bushels. Some estimates go as 
high as 340 million bushels. U.K. is 
still best buyer and Japan has moved 
into second place over Germany. At 
present rate of shipments to China, 
Germany may end up in fourth place 
at the end of 1960-61 crop year on 
July 31. 


Crops Hit Hard 
By Heat, Dryness 

Canada’s crops this year “bugged” 
by lack of moisture, excessive heat in 
closing days of May, early June. Hay 
crop will be small, and in many sec- 
tions of the West there is a shortage 
of water. Grasshoppers are hatching 
in large numbers southern 
portions of prairies, and thousands of 
gallons of Dieldrin have been moved 
into infested areas for poisoning oper- 
ations. 


across 


Supplies of Wheat 
Above Year Ago 

Canada’s Bureau of Statistics esti- 
mates supplies of wheat remaining on 
or about April 1 this year in four 
major wheat exporting countries for 
export and carry-over at end of re- 
spective crop years amount to 2,470,- 
300,000 bu., or 5% higher than a 
year earlier. 

& 


Visible Wheat Stocks 
Show Decline 

Visible stocks of Canadian wheat 
in all positions May 24 stood at 396.8 
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Advertisements in this department are 20¢ 
per word; minimum charge, $3.00. (Count 
six words for signature.) Add 25¢ per in- 
sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
to offive of publication. Situations Wanted 
advertisements will be accepted for 15¢ per 
word, $2.25 minimum. Add 25¢ per inser- 
tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $20 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cush 
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MACHINERY WANTED 





WILL BUY ONE 10x42 N & M DOUBLE ROLL- 
er mill, preferably ball bearing (using 10416 
SKF bearings), or with solid back type babbitt 
bearings. State condition, price, etc. Address 
Ad No. 6915, THE Northwestern MILLER, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—FALK F-6 COUPLINGS, GOOD AS 
new. Small bore $15 each. R. H. Magerkurth, 
1907 Gage Bivd., Topeka, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—ONE PAIR 36-INCH FRENCH BUHR 
stones with housing and stand. Address Ad No. 
6948, THE Northwestern MILLER, Minneapolis 
40, Minn 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











million bushels. This was down 2.3 
million from previous week and low- 
est visible total since early June last 
year. Figure then was slightly under 


380 million bushels. « 





A PLAQUE FOR winning first place in the second annual doughnut 
promotion of Continental Baking Co.’s Hostess cake division is awarded 
to Oscar Testa, manager of the firm’s plant at Paterson, N.J. Cliff Isaac- 
son, director of the division, is making the award. Watching is E. L. 
Timberman, New York regional manager of Continental, and Elmer 
Simonyi, executive vice president of DCA Food Industries, Inc. DCA 
was host at a luncheon in New York honoring representatives of Con- 
tinental and the Paterson plant for its achievement. 
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FLOUR 
June 7 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 
Kansas City Minneapolis Buffalo Chicago New York Seattle 
Hard Winter Spring Spring 
Bakery short patent $5.15@5.25 $5.60@5.70 $6.17@6.39 $...@ $...@ @ 
Bakery standard patent 5.05@5.15 5.50@5 60 6.07@6 29 @ @ @ 
First clear 4.30@4.55 4.80@5.05 5.20@5.48 @ @ @ 
High gluten 5.40@5.50 5.85@5.95 6.42@6.74 @ @ @ 
Family 6.15@7.20 @7.20 6.90@7.20 @ @ @8.30 
“Bakers fancy cake @ @ @ @ @7.7 @ 
*Straight grade cracker flour @ @ @ @ @ @ 
*Pastry @ @ @ @ @ @5.19 
Rye, white @ 3.89@3.99 @ 4.17@4.27 @ @ 
Rye, medium @ 3.69@3.79 @ 3.97@4.07 @ @ 
Rye, dark @ 3.14@3.24 @ 3.42@3.52 @ @ 
Semolina @ 6.25@6.35 @ @ @ @ 
Toronto Winnipeg 
*Spring top patent $6.30@6.35 $6.25@6.45 
**Bakers 5.00@5.15 4.76@4.95 
MILLFEED 
June 7 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 
— Minneapolis Kansas City Chicago Seattle — 
Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk 
Bran @36.00 $31.00@31.50 $34.00@34.50 $27.50@28.00 $33.50@34.00 $28.00@28.50 $ @ $ @ 
Std. midds 38.00@38.50 31.50@32.00 @ 29 50@30.00 41.00@41.50  35.50@36.00 @ @ 
Red dog 40.00@42.00 @ @ @ @45.00 @ @5 1.00 @47.00 
Shorts @ @ 36.50@37.00 31.00@31.50 @ @ @ @ 
Millrun @ @ @ @ @ @ @44.00 @40.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $45.00@46.00 $46.00@47.00 $52.00@53.00 
Winnipeg 32.00@33.00 33.00@34.00 36.00@37.00 
*Flour prices 100 Ib. cottons. 
**Flour prices 100 Ib. papers. 





GARVEY ELEVATORS 


INCORPORATED 
Ed Scanlon, Manager 


HASTINGS NEBRASKA 


8,300,000 Bushels Storage . 


Federally Licensed 





Serving all Segments 
of the 
GRAIN, MILLING 
and 
EXPORT TRADE 
with 
Modern Storage 
and 
Merchandising 
Facilities 
Telephone: 3-2446 
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REO ERE POLIS, ORE senegers. “Isn’t some gentleman going had to leave for a short while. But 
to offer me a seat?” she asked. At this, before he left her side, he said: “If 





The bus was already crowded when 
the fat woman entered. She stood for 
a moment glaring at the seated pas- 
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one exceptionally small man_ rose. 

“Well,” he said, rather shyly. “I'm 

willing to make a contribution.” 
Successful man: One who earns 


more than his wife can spend. 
Successful woman: One who finds 
such a man. 
¢$¢¢ 
Mrs. Jones—“Does your husband 
remember your wedding anniversary?” 
Mrs. Smith—‘“No; so I remind him 
of it in January and June, and get 
two presents.” 
¢7¢¢ 
When the old Scotsman’s wife was 
on her death bed, he sat by her side 
for two days, and then he absolutely 


you feel yourself slipping before I get 
back, Mary, blow out the candle.” 


¢$¢¢ 
more than a little 
neighbor telephoned 
at 3 a.m. and complained: “Your dog 
is barking so loudly that I can’t sleep.” 
The neighbor hung up before he could 
protest. 

The following morning at 3 a.m. he 
called his neighbor and said: “I don’t 
have a dog.” 


The man was 
annoyed when a 


o¢ ¢ 
Psychiatrist: Would you mind re- 
peating what you just said? 
New Patient: I said, for some rea- 
son nobody seems to like me. Why 
don’t you pay attention, you fathead? 
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OT Where should a bakery flour prove itself? 
Russell Miller-King Midas knows you wani 
4 flour that scores on all counts. 

O \ CT) @ And that’s what we deliver. 

It starts with the growing wheat. All through the season our specialists in 
the major growing areas collect samples of grain for analysis. At harvest 
time larger samples are experimentally milled. Before buying so much as a 
bushel of wheat, we know exactly what wheats to buy for the dependable 
flours you need to make a profit from your products. <» These selected 
wheats are always at hand —thanks to elevators and mills in the best wheat 
areas, and to one of the world’s largest grain storage capacities. In addition, 
stringent quality control governs each step of our milling process—making 
certain that the flours being extracted will team with your production know- 
how to give the kind of products you demand.» How these flours handle 
under actual bakery conditions is the final test. Russell Miller-King Midas 
test bakers are as critical of both costs and performance as you are... one 
more reason why any flour you get with the Russell Miller-King Midas name 
is sure to be right for its purpose.«» You also can count on Russell Miller- 
King Midas for such services as technical and production counsel, effective 
sales aids, formula analysis and special ordering conveniences. Cost? Handling 
ease? Finished product? Whatever your demands, when your choice is Russell 


Miller-King Midas flours, you’re likely to find appealing baked goods coming 
from your ovens with profitable regularity. 


RUSSELL MILLER-KING MIDAS MILLS (AIB) 
Milling Division of F.H. Peavey & Company * Pioneer specia/ists in milling fine flours ot vf 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, King Midas, Powerful and | Member | 


other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter, Soft Wheat and Rye Flours. 
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He’s counting on you... 


Good bakery bread is so much a part of his life 
he’d be lost without it. To him, bread is what you 
reach for when you’re hungry. Bread is what you 
spread peanut butter and jelly on; or you mop up 
good gravy with it. 

Bread is essential for sturdy growth; it has 
been, down through the centuries. And today’s 


bread is better than ever before in the history of 
the world. But he isn’t interested in all that. 
Bread is fun to bite a hole in, and even the hole 
tastes good. 

General Mills stands behind the bakers of 
America, as they stand behind our children’s 
healthy growth. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 
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